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Jars Journal 


Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


EDITORIAL. 


HE great Festival of Jazz held in Paris last 
May is by now somewhat ancient history, 
but even so a few reflections will maybe 

prove of interest. 


There was much fine jazz played during that 
week (plus some awful shocking noises masquer- 
ading under the same name, to boot), and the 
whole show was a very great personal triumph 
for that veteran New Orleans musician, Sidney 
Bechet. Although all the American musicians 
participating played well, his was the person- 
ality that hit you. 


BECHET. 


Sidney Bechet has a very great love for Paris 
—as have all coloured musicians—and it 
seemed that his triumphal return, after fourteen 
years absence, inspired him to even greater 
heights than ever before. It didn’t matter with 
whom he played, Braslavsky, Luter, or Hot 
Lips Page, he drove them all with a frantic 
display of rhythmic impetus. 


At all the concerts at which he was featured 
he worked hard (too hard for a man of his age), 
but his music never flagged for a single bar. 
Fast blues, slow blues, standards, and jazz 
tunes, they all came the same, flooding through 
that soprano with unequalled brilliance. 


The one number that lingers in the memory, 
was his playing of Loveless Love. His rendering 
of Handy’s fine old melody was so poignant and 
full of pathos that it had the susceptible French 
audience literally sobbing in their seats. It was 
quite unforgetable. 


“HOT LIPS” PAGE. 


Another musician that pleased everybody, 
was the trumpet man from Dallas, Texas, Oran 
“* Hot Lips ’’ Page. In all his sessions he played 
really well. He has a wonderful command over 
his instrument, particularly in the top register, 
but at no time did he prostitute his proficiency 
with unnecessary pyrotechnical displays. He 
played with taste, great swing, and a fine hot 
tone. In addition, his deep-voiced, rugged blues 
singing was, at all times, a delight to hear. 


To prove the quality of his playing, one had 
only to close ones eyes and the sound that came 
to you was pure “‘ middle-period ’’ Louis Arm- 
strong — tone, technique and ideas. 


“BIG CHIEF’? RUSSELL MOORE. 

Playing with Page on these sessions was ‘“‘ Big 
Chief ’’ Russell Moore, a 24 stone pure-blooded 
Pima Indian. A trombone in the hands of this 
enormous man, looks like a stick of rock, and 
it is strange that we, in this country, have heard 
nothing of this musician, for he has been playing 
for years in good class company. At times he is 
apt to overdo the comedy, and so spoil the jazz, 
but as a tr b technician he can have few, 
if any, equals. With ‘‘ Hot Lips’’ Page, par- 
ticularly when playing the blues, he played some 
excellent gutty trombone, but he can also do 
the sweet Dorsey stuff to perfection. 


The British band, led by Carlo Krahmer, 
didn’t play too badly, but were nevertheless a 
decided flop. The music they produced was 
quite good of its kind, if too individualistic, 
but their stage presence was too awful for 
words! They looked unhappy, uncomfortable 
and nervous to a degree. The members of the 
front line meandered about the stage as if they 
were at a garden party, and trombonist Harry 
Brown kept so far away from his fellows that it 
looked as if he were suffering from some con- 
tagious disease. If only they had stood together 
and just blown like merry hell, they might have 
got somewhere, but as it was they left nothing 
behind but a bad impression. 


BOP. 


The rest of the programme was bop, and much 
of it was very interesting if only to show how far 
we are behind in this country with this type of 
modern music. Charlie Parker is undoubtedly 
a wonderful saxophonist. His technique is fan- 
tastic, his tone broad and full. He has a habit of 
completely ignoring the audience (in this respect 
he was luckier than we were) and even turned 
his back on them when he felt inclined. His 
only interest, apart from his own playing, 
seemed to be in his drummer, Max Roach. 
This was understandable, as Roach is a quite 
incredible performer. His hands move like 
rippling shadows on the water and although 
his style of drumming is very modern and there- 
fore beatiess, there were times when he pro- 
duced a prodigious swing. 


The Tad Dameron-Miles Davis Quintet seem 
to have gone even further than bop. Theirs was 
cold music impeccably performed. Dameron 
is a very interesting pianist, but Miles Davis’ 
trumpet would seem to be nearer the classical 
platform than the jazz stage. 


Panassie told us that bop music in America 
has gained the new title flop-music. That could 
be so, for much of that heard in Paris was too 
difficult for even the jazz student to understand, 
let alone the ordinary public. We have always 
contended that music to be popular, must have 
melody. We stand by that statement. 


THE AUDIENCE. 

The rest of the entertainment was mainly 
provided by the French boys (Zas-Zous) in the 
cheaper seats. They whistled, booed (and 
how !), banged drums, rang bells and rattled 
rattles; but of jazz appreciation, they had 
none! 


Every solo was clapped loudly, irrespective 
of its worth, and a musician had only to play 
loud and fast to be sure of a generous measure 
of noisy approval. What a mob, but we suppose. 
they enjoyed themselves. 


Anyway, they evidently enjoyed Sidney 
Bechet ; and so did we all. 


CLUBS. 

In our May issue, in our series on British. 
Jazzmen, we connected the Alan Kirby Dixie- 
landers with the Wood Green Rhythm Club. 
The Kirby boys have now left this club and are 
currently playing the 12th Street Jazz Club., at 
the George and Vulture, Bruce Road, Totten-. 
ham, N.17. 


Under the aegis of that well known collector 
and jazzophile, Lawrence Bannister, a new club 
has recently opened called the Worcester and 
District Jazz Club. They have a resident jazz. 
group, The Theta Jazz Band, and an official 
news sheet. We wish them luck. 


THIS MONTH’S HOWLER! 

Included in a circular from the Fortnight Jazz 
Club of Nottingham is the sad news of the 
temporary breaking up of Mick Gill’s Imperial 
Jazz Band. The circular concludes with these. 
trenchant words, ‘‘ Don’t forget we have the 
band records onsale. Buy one as a momentum.” 

To help speed the departing band on their 


way, we presume ? 
THE EDITORS. 
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WEST COAST 


JAZZ PARADE 
By FLOYD LEVIN. 


ERE AND THERE IN LOS ANGELES... 
Art Tatum recently replaced Meade 

Lux Lewis at The St. Francis Lounge . . . Jess 
Stacey appearing nightly at the Kiru, on 
Wiltshire Blvd . . . Red Nichols’ fans are 
enjoying his long stay at the Hangover. 
Matty Matlock’s fluid clarinet and the bass 
sax of Joe Rushton ably support the Redhead 
... A few blocks up Vine Street from the 
Hangover, Pete Dailey’s Chicagoans hold 
forth nightly at Sardi’s . .. The Royal Room, 
on Hollywood Blvd. boasts the services of 
Wingy Manone and his band . . . Out San 
Fernando Valley way, the Club 47 has become 
a mecca for jazz lovers. Zutty Singleton is 
the regular ‘‘ paid ’’ attraction, however, 
one can always see seven or eight famous 
jazz musicians jamming there. Informality is 
the keynote at the 47. The place caters to 
musicians, and most of the radio and studio 
musicians go there to play for their own 
relaxation. Kid Ory continues to pack the 
popular Beverly Caverns. Buster Wilson has 
rejoined the band on piano and the group 
sounds better than ever. A great many of 
the local collectors are busily making home 
recordings of Ory’s nightly broadcasts, which 
are also recorded by the Armed Forces Radio 
Service for distribution throughout the world. 

WHAT'S DOIN’ IN L.A. ? . . . James P. 
Johnson is in town writing the score for a 
new musical slated to break-in around the 
L.A. area next month and then to New York. 
it was my pleasure to spend an evening with 
Jimmy recently and he was very much 
impressed by my almost complete collection 
of records by our common idol, Bessie Smith. 

Local collector Don Foster has been 
successfully producing a series of ‘‘ JAZZ 
BAND BALLS ”’ in near-by South Pasadena. 
in recent weeks he has presented Wingy 
Manone (with Joe Yuki, Matty Matlock, 
Stan Wrightsman and an all-star crew), the 
amazing Fire House Five, and Albert Nicholas’ 
Dixielanders. Don is doing a great job and 
receives the support of all jazz enthusiasts in 
this area. 

Nesuhi Ertegun, of the Jazz Man Record 
Shop, has arranged to bring the Lu Watters 
Band down from San Francisco for a one 
night concert on Ist June. This event is 
anxiously awaited by all Lu Watters fans, and 
i'll report on it in my next column. 

Friends of Bud Scott, the great New 
Orleans guitarist, are worried about his 
condition. Bud has suffered from a serious 
ailment for almost a year. His address is : 
1422 E. 54th Street, Los Angeles, California. 
if any of his English fans care to offer their 
best wishes, | know Bud would appreciate 
hearing from them. 


BUD SCOTT. 


| have been receiving a large amount of 
mail from European jazz fans as a result of 
my articles that have been published in 
Delaunay’s ‘* Hot Jazz ’”’ and the ‘‘ Melody 
Maker.’’ The articles were regarding my 
plans to bring the Ory band to Europe ona 
concert tour. In answer to those who 
expressed interest, | would like to announce 
that the tour is OFF. It was impossible to 
arrange with the English M.U. to appear in 
England, and without the financial support of 
the English sponsors, the tour was impractic- 
able. The returns from the continental tour 
alone would not cover the costs of the 
venture. Isincerely hope to be able toarrange 
such a tour sometime in the future. | would 
like to thank the hundreds o° persons who 
offered their support. 

JAZZ ON THE AIR... Clive Acker of 
Jump Records presents JAZZ CONCERT 
each Saturday afternoon . . . George Cole 
comes on with COLE CUTS on Saturday 
night . . . Also on Saturday night, Bob 
Kirstein appears on DOCTOR JAZZ... My 
own show is heard Monday nights from 8 to 
9 and is called JAZZ ON PARADE. | employ 
Sidney Bechet’s Swing Parade as opening 
theme, and Louis’ Mo-day Date at closing. | 
recently presented an all-British jazz show 
featuring Humphrey Lyttelton, GeorgeWebb, 
Fred Elizalde, etc. | received a great deal of 
favourable comment on this programme. 
Most listeners expressed praise for the 
efforts of Wally Fawkes. As soon as | arrange 
for more British discs, | plan to repeat the 
idea again. 

JAZZ ON RECORD ... The Fire House 
Five (plus 2) have at last been recorded. 
Four fine sides have been cut for the Good 
Time Jazz Label, to be distributed by Jack 
Lewerke of the Record Shack. More about 
The Fire House Five in my next column. 
The recent influx of jazz reissues has glad- 
dened the hearts of collectors. At the pres- 
ent rate, all great jazz discs will soon be avail- 
able on reissue labels. 

That about completes the report on the 
jazz scene from these parzs. See you here 
next issue. 


JAZZ 
WITHOUT TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


QUESTION TIME. 

Mr. Joseph W. Freeman (Loughborough) 
requests a number of personnels of my friend 
and colleague John Davis, who passed them to 
me to help out. | have no information on 
either the Wanderers’ Tiger Rag or the 
interesting Rhythm Breakers’ You Don’t Like 
It— Not Much, being on H.M.V. and PaE 
respectively ; wait, though ; the latter is a 
Chicago group recording there on May 13th, 
1927 as by Sol. S. Wagner’s Orchestra. 


(We can add a few names to this Jones personnel. He 
brought the band to this country around this period, and 
it included Chas. Rocco, trumpet ; Sonny Lee, trombone ; 
Milton Yaner, Woody Herman and Saxie Mansfield, 
saxes ; Art Layfield, drums ; and Joe Bishop, bass. Not 
complete, but may be a help.—Eds.). 


Isham Jones’ Henpecked Blues is another blank 
draw, except that it has Louis Panico on 
trumpet ; never let it be said that | am afraid 
to admit | don’t know?! The Virginians 
were an allegedly hot group from the Paul 
Whiteman band of the period (January, 
1923), with Ross Gorman (reeds) directing 
Henry Busse (tpt.), Buster Johnson (tbn.), 
probably Gus Muller (reeds), Ferdie Grofe 
(pno., arr.), Mike Pingatore or Harry Reser 
(bjo.), Harold Macdonald (dms.). 


Mr. R. G. Medhurst (West Brompton, 
London, S.W.10) requests the identity of the 
pianist behind the Two Black Crows (Moran 
and Mack) ! I have no positive proof of this, 
but on at least one of their records, these 
Negro cross-talkers, whose records are the 
most prolific of all American Columbias, 
were accompanied by C. Luckeyth Roberts, 
the legendary ragtime pianist. 1 know not if 
this applies to all of them, however. The 
Ballyhooligans are a Phil Green group, and 
of no interest to the average jazz enthusiast, 
being an effusive attempt to copy the Benny 
Goodman Trio. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 


in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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JAZZ CLUB STOMBP 


HE Editor has asked me to write ‘‘a few 
words about the Jazz Club discs 
which | recently made for Decca, the first 
coupling appearing in the May List. ‘‘ Tell 
them how it all came about, and so on,’’ the 
Editor said. Well, that’s really quite a long 
story. 

I started Jazz Club ’’ for the B.B.C. in 
March, 1946, and though this was our opening 
date on the Light Programme, | had just com- 
pleted an 18 week series for the Overseas 
Service called ‘‘ Jazz Society,’’ and | was still 
concerned with the European Service’s 
‘Jazz Octet,’’ a programme by British 
Musicians which John Foreman, Robin Scutt 
and | started way back in 1944. All these 
programmes were done ‘“‘live,’’ with the 
exception of ‘‘ Jazz Octet,’’ which was pre- 
recorded, one number at a time, on very 
similar lines to the way a recording is done in 
a commercial studio. It soon became clear to 
me that the musicians on the recorded ses- 
sions were giving better performances than 
they were on the ‘‘live’’ ones (we won’t 
enter into a discussion as to why on this 
occasion), and as time went on and ‘‘ Jazz 
Club ’’ too began to produce some really 
first class sessions | felt it was a pity that these 
radio performances could not be listened to 
again in later years. 


Thinking along these lines | realised that if 
one or other of the recording companies 
could be interested in the idea of getting some 
of the radio musicians into the recording 
studio for a date, some very interesting jazz 
ought to result. | put the idea up to E.M.I., 
but they weren’t interested. Then suddenly 
one day in January this year Harry Sarton of 
Decca came through on the ‘phone, and 
asked me to go and see him to discuss the 
idea. Some days before | had been discussing 
it with band-agent Robert Luff, and he had 
passed my idea on to Sarton who immediately 
got in touch with me. He was most enthusi- 
astic and most helpful when | went along to 
see him, and as a result of his keenness | was 
able to form two different groups, to record 
four titles each, last February. 


THE MEN AND THE TUNES. 

Naturally | was delighted at getting this 
opportunity to put on wax my own choice of 
musicians and my own ideas of what they 
should play and how to treat it, and right 
away | must thank everyone who took part 
for their co-operation, although musically | 
knew | was on safe ground, because all the 
men | had picked had exactly the same ideas 
about jazz as | had. We all knew what we 
wanted to do; Decca had given us the 
opportunity ; and now it only remained to 
do it. That of course, was easier said than 
done, since, as you know, good jazz cannot be 
turned on like a tap — it’s something which 


By MARK WHITE. 


Mark White’s Jazz Club Boys at the 
Decca Studios. 
Photo—Courtesy : The Decca Record Co Ltd.. London. 


just has to ‘‘ happen.’’ Anyway, we set off 
to Broadhurst Gardens full of high hopes for 
the first batch of four titles. For these | had 
picked most of the men who had been on 
Jazz Club’s’’ ‘* Bix’’ programme, which 
had been universally acknowledged to have 
been one of our best ever air shows. We had 
Jack Jackson on trumpet, Sid Phiilips on 
clarinet, Nobby Clark on trombone, Harry 
Gold, who played tenor on two titles and 
bass sax on the other two, Billy Munn on 
piano, Jack Llewellyn on guitar, Will Hem- 
mings bass and Max Abrams on drums. In 
addition we took along Micky Lewis and his 
alto sax, although he only played on two 
titles. We made Jazz Club Stomp (the 
number which Billy Munn wrote for ‘* Jazz 
Club ’’ as a signature tune) Panama, Daven- 
port Blues and Adrian Rollini’s Dixie. 


On the following day we started work on 
another four titles with the second group, 
and this time we had Freddy Randall on 
trumpet, Laurie Gold on tenor, Geoff Love on 
slide and valve trombones, Dill Jones piano, 
Vic Lewis guitar, Hank Hobson bass and Max 
Abrams again on drums. Freddy Gardner 
played clarinet and baritone sax, and Cliff 
Townshend and Bruce Turner both played 
clarinets. With this group | made Black and 
Blue, There’ll Be Some. Changes Made, Clarinet 
Blues (featuring Freddy, Cliff and Bruce on 
three clarinets), and a little |2-bar opus 
called Barefoot Blues for which yours truly 
dared to take the credit, if indeed anyone can 
be said to ‘‘ compose ”’ a 12-bar blues ! 
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Well, those are the facts, and now it remains 


NO CRIBS. 


to see what you, the jazz-record-buying 
public think of them. In closing, however, 
| would just like to say this. We had some 
very definite ideas which we wanted to get 
down on wax. Whether or not you who buy 
them think them good, bad or indifferent I 
don’t know, because that will depend on 
what you expect to find in a good jazz record. 
What the critics will say about them is, of 
course, equally unpredictable. But now that 
| have heard the test pressings from both 
sessions | can state with confidence that we 
have succeeded in what we set out to do, i.e., 
to record our ideas of good jazz. The discs 
should not be compared with either Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, or Tito Burns. We had no 
Armstrong, no Morton, no Bechet and no 
Ory on the sessions — let’s face it, there are 
no such artists outside of America. We have 
not copied any other musicians solos, nor 
even the routines used on any other records, 
at least not consciously*. All the musicians 
have, of course, been influenced at some time 
by the styles of various American players, but 
so have all English musicians, and that is only 
to be expected. The only things which 
should sound familiar to you when you hear 
the discs are the melodies. Sol can only hope 
that you will be as delighted as | am with the 
treatment the boys have given them and the 
incredibly high standard of performance and 
good jazz which has resulted. | am certain 
that these are the best English jazz records 
ever made by groups which do not normally 
play together. 

(*We would not presume to disbelieve Mark's 
statement, but if Dixie is not a plagiarism of 
the Elizalde recording, then we can only sur- 
mise the musicians on this session were ‘‘ un- 
conscious.’’—Eds.). 


AUSTRALIAN 
JAZZ QUARTERLY 
Edited by WILLIAM H. MILLER. 
This magazine is designed to be of international 
appeal, and prints no material of Australian 


interest only. The contents of each issue are 
en irely exclusive. 


Articles and discographies by the leading 
writers on jazz from all over the world. 


All back numbers are available. 
Subscription 4/6 per-year (4 issues) 
from 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 28, Ladbroke Square, 
LONDON, W. 11. 
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MARK WHITE PRESENTS ‘‘ JAZZ CLUB.” 
Jazz Club Stomp (13260) Black & Blue (13265). « 
(Decca F 9136). 

Dixie (13261) Barefoot Blues (13266). 

(Decca F 9158). 

Those of you who listen regularly to the 
B.B.C.’s ‘‘Jazz Club’’ programmes will 
know what to expect, and none of these sides 
is better or worse than the usual sort of fare 
meted out every Saturday during the jazz 
fans’ meagre radio ration. Chief complaint 
that | have with all of them — except perhaps 
Black and Blue — is the lack of guts and the 
plodding rhythm section, always 2 weakness 
in British jazz. The playing and musicianship 
is competent enough, but it all sounds rather 
anaemic and uninspired. 


First side features Jack Jackson (the poor 
man’s Bobby Hackett) whose trumpet rides 
out quite pleasantly, but Nobby Clark 
(trombone) and Billy Munn (piano) make out 
best on what is a pretty tame side. The old 
Waller-Razaf number on the reverse is very 
much better, thanks mostly to Freddy 
Randall’s fine Spanier-like trumpet playing ; 
his work on this side is a joy to hear. Indeed, 
taken by and large, this is a very good piece 
of work throughout spotting a nice piano 
solo from Dill Jones and some fine background 
bass playing from Hank Hobson. 


The old Rollini number Dixie is copied 
almost note for note from the Fred Elizalde 
version (Brunswick 02331) and remains little 
more than a carbon copy. Harry Gold 
struggles manfully with the bass sax and 
there’s another good solo from Billy Munn, 
but otherwise it is simply pleasant and un- 


distinguished. Last side, composed by Mark 


White is taken at fast tempo and never seems 
to get going properly, in spite of some good 
trumpet from Freddy Randall, and a Pee 
Wee Russell-ish solo from Bruce Turner. 
All the same, thanks Decca and Mark White 
for putting some British jazz on wax. Worth 
a spin, especially Black and White. 
PEE WEE HUNT. 
Wabash Blues (3338)/High Society (3447). 
(Brit. Capitol Cl 13098). 

First side is a follow-up to Twelfth Street 
Rag with some really horrible wah wah 
trombone from the maestro himself in the 
Russ Morgan manner; not to be taken 
seriously, of course. The reverse, much less 
‘corny, has a fine beat and good trumpet from 
Frank Bruno ; whilst Rosey McHargue takes 
the traditional clarinet chorus most ably. 
This is the right idea ; lead the public gently 
down the garden path, and then feed them 
the more righteous stuff. Muggsy, Pete 


WORTH A SBIN. 


Daily, Jimmy McPartland, et al will be best 
seliers yet ! 

P.S. Listen to the fine rhythm section on 
both sides. Would that some of our local 
bands could get that drive and beat. 

VIC LEWIS AND HIS BAND. 
For You A Bone/Eindayz. 
(Esquire 10-021). 

The Vic Lewis band now make an exceed- 
ingly impressive noise in the Kenton manner, 
and so long as the arrangements are held 
within the limits of their execution, all is 
well. The first side, which features Ronnie 
Chamberlain on alto saxophone (and also, 
incidentally, is an original by Chamberlain 
and Ken Thorne) is very good of its type, and 
can be recommended unreservedly to all 
lovers of advanced big-band swing. Jimmy 
Skidmore is featured on tenor saxophone on 
the second side (which is a Ken Thorne 
original) but something goes lamentably 
wrong with the whole thing. Possibly the 
idea was too slight for such pretentious 
treatment — at anyrate, in spite of valiant 
efforts by the whole crew (especially skipper 
Skidmore) the ship sinks almost as soon as it 
is through the harbour gates. Ken Thorne 
is a first-rate arranger, and has ventured into 
fields where few of his British contemporaries 
have dared to follow, but he’s pulled a boner 
with this one. 

ERROLL GARNER. 
Frankie and Johnny /Play Piano Play. 
(Esquire 10-026). 

lam extremely glad that the Esquire people 
have seen fit to issue these sides by Erroll 
Garner, if only for the fact that | have already 
worn out two copies and was reluctantly 
contemplating having to buy a third. 

This man Garner seems to me to be the 
most individualistic musician to have arisen 
to star-status during the past ten years, or 
more. His style is quite unique and yet 
somehow manages to include, in some weird 
way, traces of Waller and impressions of 
Hines. His music is impressionistic and yet 
at the same time he manages to be humorous. 

I suggest you try Frankie and Johnny first 
because it is an easy melody to follow and it 
will give you more idea what to expect from 
the reverse. You will find that Mr. Garner 
is something very different. His tone is 
warm and round, as opposed to the percus- 
sive flimsiness of the moderns, and he pro- 
duces a most prodigious beat. At times he 
sounds like two pianists, the reason for this 
being that he allows his right hand to loiter 
behind the beat sustained by his left. It is 
unusual and most intriguing. 

Play Piano Play is somewhat Wallerish in 
both content and execution. It was awarded 
the first prize as being the best record made 
in France during 1948, and perhaps they 
weren't too far wrong at that. 


S.T. 


VIC LEWIS AND HIS JAZZMEN. 
At The Jazz Band Ball/Pennies From Heaven. 
(Esquire 10-022). 

These two sides will probably surprise you, 
for they are so far away from the Lewis 
‘‘ progressive music,’’ as to almost sound 
indecent. Both sides were made early in 
1947, when the Lewis Band boasted some 
boys, who, at that time, did not blush at the 
mention of the word dixieland. At The Jazz 
Band Ball is a fine example of good white jazz, 
and the last two choruses really manage to 
swing. The drummer is quite out of style, 
but Reg Arnold (cornet), Ronnie Chamberlain 
(clarinet) and Lad Busby (trombone) all 
contribute worthwhile solos. The reverse is 
mainly Reg Arnold, and he plays so well that 
you will curse the day that bop reared its 
ugly tail. Retrogressive maybe, but good. 

S.T. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Working Man Blues/Weary Blues. 
(London Jazz 3). 

Mainly because the rhythm section have 
been better recorded, this is the best London 
Jazz side to date. Weary Blues gets along at 
a smacking pace from the word go to the 
sudden-death ’’ ending. Lyttelton takes 
two good solos, one open, the other muted, 
and his other front line friends also contribute 
to the general gaiety. Working Man is almost 
all ensemble, with breaks in the manner oldie- 
figgie from clarinet, trombone and cornet. 
The rhythm section are inclined to be a little 
stodgy, but this is a good side for all that. 
This band have yet to sound on record as they 
do in the flesh, but maybe that time will 
come. 


THE YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND. 
Muskrat Ramble/Big Chief Battle Axe. 
(Tempo AI!I7). 

Washington and Lee/When You Wore A Tulip. 
(Tempo AI8). 

Taking into consideration the fact that 
these four sides were made on the bands 
initial appearance in a recording studio, then 
it must be admitted that they are really very 
good. There are faults of course; the 
clarinetist at times sounds a trifle uncertain, 
and the cornet player does not provide a 
strong enough lead, but the band as a whole 
do produce a hot sound and they play with a 
hearty swing. For this, chief praise must go 
to the rhythm section, headed by ‘‘ tubaist ”’ 
(yes ?), Bob Barclay. 


Big Chief and Washington and Lee are 
quickies, Tulip a medium, whilst Muskrat, 
surprisingly enough, is taken at slow drag 
tempo. | find this latter side the best of the 
lot. Played slow it almost sounds like a new 
tune and a good new tune at that. Guided 
by “‘tubaer’’ (no ?), Barclay the tempo 
is impeccably steady. 

A noteworthy debut on wax. 
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RECENT RELEASES REVIEWED - 


JOAN ROBERTS. 
Strange Fruit/St. Louis Blues. 


(Delta 10). 


This !2-in. coupling is a new and interesting 
departure from the usual type of disc issued 
by the smaller companies, and Delta are much 
to be congratulated on their initiative. Even 
if it doesn’t quite come off it is a commend- 
able effort, and no doubt everybody con- 
cerned will profit by their experience. Joan 
Roberts is a good singer, with real under- 
standing of the blues idiom, but she should 
stop simulating strange accents and intona- 
tions, and be herself. Surely the keynote of 
the blues is sincerity, and this can hardly be 
achieved when singing in accents completely 
foreign to one’s speaking voice. The Negroes 
sing as they speak, and so should we. On the 
first side Joan is accompanied by her husband 
on guitar, and between them they do in a 
measure transmit some of the poignancy of 
the number. On the St. Louis Blues side she 
is accompanied by Derek Atkins (cornet), 
Mo Mosedale (clarinet), Snowy Hansen 
(piano) and Ted Roberts (guitar), but they 
sound pretty ragged, and have a tendency to 
drag in parts, so hardly give the singer the 
lift she requires. It seems a pity that Joan 
didn’t pick two original numbers, or at least 
something less hackneyed for her second 
side. On the record label she is described as 
‘* Britain’s Blues Singer ’’ and perhaps some- 
day this description will be accurate, but only 
by the exercise of originality of thought and 
execution. 


T.C. 
HARRY GOLD. 


An Eight Piece Band (13209)/Did You Ever Try 
Fryin’ Snowballs ? (13210). 


(Decca F 9137). 


The Pieces of Eight make out well this 
month with two commercial novelty numbers 
played in a Bob Crosby-like manner. Curi- 
ously enough, the boys seem more at home 
with this type of material than they did with 
Darktown Strutters Ball (Decca F 9097) which 
should have shown us how well the Gold 
band can play, but didn’t. In spite of rather 
too much vocalising for these ears — Jane 
Lee on the first and Geoff Love on the second 
— both are bright, listenable performances 
cleanly played. The second title (and what a 
title) contains some good solo work, includ- 
ing a good trumpet solo from Freddie Tomasso 
who is definitely worth watching. Incident- 
ally, it was Freddie, and not Cy Ellis as | 
inadvertently wrote, who took the pleasant 
solo in Darktown Strutters Ball. My apologies, 
but their style is curiously similar in some 
ways. Worth a spin, if you like this kind of 
local jazz. 


NELLIE LUTCHER. 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band (3037)/He Sends Me 
(3051). 
(Brit. Capitol Cl 13087). 

Personally, | find the first side quite horri- 
ble, but no doubt I’m in the minority. It’s 
all very gay and Gone Gal-ish, but it’s also 
very pretentious and concocted. For instance, 
what can be the point in starting off with the 
old nursery rhyme One Two Buckle My Shoe ? 
Reverse, in spite of being Real Gone Guy all 
over again, is much better. This type of 
material (written by Nellie herself) suits her 
style perfectly: the accompaniment is 
excellent. Musicians on both sides were : 
Hurley Ramey, guitar; Alvin Burroughs, 
drums ; Truck Parham, bass. 


PT. 


THREE BIPS AND A BOP. 
Capitolizing (3393) /Professor Bop (3394). 
(Brit. Capitol Cl 13107). 

These two sides mark the debut of semi- 
commercial bop on the Capitol label and 
considered as such they are not without 
interest. Both sides were recorded in New 
York early this year under the supervision 
of ex-Kenton arranger, Pete Rugolo, and feat- 
ure a boppish character named Babs Gonzales 
who, in addition to composing both tunes, 
bops and burps in what appears to be, to 
these ears, a most tuneless and off key fashion. 


Capitolizing is mostly Mr. Gonzales making 
strange jungle sounds which fail to impress 
me at all, and the side is only saved by the 
presence of the two individual trombone 
players, Messrs. J. J. Johnson and Benny 
Green, who both play in a most arresting 
manner. Julias Watkins unsuccessfully 
endeavours to play bop on a French horn, 
and after a further display of non-euphonic 
sounds from Babs the record mercifully 
finishes. Much the same remarks apply to 
the reverse, though Babs sings more normally 
and there is some reasonably good tenor in 
the modern manner from Sonny Rollins. As 
a final insult to our intelligence, the trom- 
bones are referred toon the label as “* bones,” 
the guitar as ‘‘ box ’’ and the drums as tubs 
(spelt tubbs on my copy !) for which, | 
understand, we have to blame Mr. Gonzales 
rather than the Capitol people. Strictly for 
the bop cultists. : 

RF. 
STAN KENTON. 


How Am | To Know ? (1674)/The Spider And 
The Fly (1803). 


(Brit. Capitol Cl 13093). 


First side is a beautifully scored Pete Rugolo 
arrangement of the oldie which Frankie 
Trumbauer made famous many years ago. 
Tasteful piano by Kenton himself; some 
lovely trombone work from Kai Winding ; 


By PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


Eddie Safranski’s powerful bass playing ; 
plus all round good musicianship combine to 
make this one of the most interesting exam- 
ples of Stan Kenton’s ‘‘ Progressive Jazz ’” 
yet released over here. You can skip the 
reverse which is a mediocre affair with a 
choir, the Kenton brass and June Christy all 
coming to grips with a sophisticated version 
of the old nursery rhyme. 

AL 


BARNEY BIGARD. 
Frolic Sam (372)/Lost In Two Flats (1118). 
(Parlophone R3199). 

Two more of those fine Ellington small 
band sides, hitherto denied us and now 
issued over here through an arrangement. 
with Irving Mills. First side was waxed in 
December, 1936 and originally backed, on 
Variety, with Clouds In My Heart ; reverse 
was recorded in November, 1939 and both 
are recommended to all. Frolic Sam is a 
pleasant little riff and Barney is in great form, 
with good support from Cootie, Hodges, 
Tizol, Carney and the Duke’s rhythm section 
with the leader at the piano. The other side, 
perhaps not quite so satisfying, has Rex 
Stewart in place of Cootie on trumpet. If 
you haven’t already got these they should be 
added to the collection. 


KING OLIVER CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
Froggie Moore (11390)/Chimes Blues (11387). 
(Tempo Ré6 and Jazz Selection L3). 

A notable and most worthy reissue of two 
King Oliver sides recorded for Gennett in 
April, 1923. Both sides come from the 
same session that produced Dippermouth and 
the other well known sides issued by local 
Brunswick in one of the CLASSIC JAZZ 
albums and still available. In spite of the 
difficulties of recording at that time much of 
the atmosphere and fine jazz played by this 
band comes through clearly for all true jazz 
lovers to mark, learn and inwardly digest. 
The famous front line of Armstrong, Oliver, 
Dodds and Dutray is a joy to hear and a lesson 
to all its would be imitators. Both sides are 
played with tremendous vitality and swing, 
especially Froggie Moore, though the reverse 
is no less interesting and contains some 
wonderful Louis. This is collective improvisa- 
tion at its best and the record should have a 
place in every sincere jazz student’s collec- 
tion —and not only for historical interest. 
However, it does seem a pity that two 
companies should issue this valuable record 
simultaneously when there is so much from 
which to choose. Surely it’s time the small 
labels got together and tried to dovetail their 
ideas as expertly as do the musicians on this 
record ? 

P.T. 
(turn to page 7) 


HUDDIE LEADBETTER. 
Digging My Potatoes (385-77)/Defence Blues 
(386-78). 
(Tempo A 16). 

Huddie Leadbetter is perhaps one of the 
greatest of all contemporary coloured folk 
and blues shouters, and yet, up till now, no 
single example of his work was available in 
this country. Ron Davies and Tempo records 
are to be congratulated for being the first to 
remedy this serious omission with the issue 
of the above two titles. These were recorded 
for the American Disc company in June, 1946 
and, on both sides, Huddie accompanies him- 
self on twelve string guitar with support from 
Willie ‘‘ The Lion ’’ Smith, piano ; Pops 
Foster, bass and Brownie McGhee on guitar ; 
Sonny Terry is added on harmonica on the 
second side only. 

Both sides are compelling and highly 
expressive blues shouting in the traditional 
manner of which Leadbelly is a past master. 
First side is a medium paced blues which 
Huddie sings with great sincerity with his 
own guitar playing prominent and the band 
very much in the background. Defense Blues, 
which is my personal preference, is taken a 
shade slower and with Sonny Terry providing 
the counterpoint, Leadbelly once again 
demonstrates that he ranks among the great 
blues singers of all time with his individual 
shouting style and simple, direct appeal. It 
is a pity, therefore, that both sides have been 
so appallingly dubbed and/or recorded and 
that the second side cuts off abruptly before 
the end. All the same, | recommend this 
record to all who take their jazz seriously and 
are interested in its sociological background. 

COLEMAN HAWKINS. 
Half Step Down, Please (D7-VE-2661)/ Jumping 
For Jane (D7-VB-2663). 
(H.M.V. B9771). 

Recorded in late 1947, these two sides 
come from the Leonard Feather supervised 
Victor album entitled ‘‘ Be-Bop.’’ In spite 
of an impressive array of modernists in the 
personnel which includes : Buddy Johnson, 
alto; J. J. Johnson, trombone; Chuck 
Wayne, guitar ; Fats Navarro, trumpet and 
Max Roach on drums, neither side is particu- 
larly inspiring either as regards material or 
performance. First side was jointly com- 
posed by Hawkins and Tadd Dameron and 
features a succession of solos, of which J.J. 
Johnson makes out best. Hawkins’ work is 
rather repetitious and he sounds more like 
one of his imitators than himself. Reverse, 
which I prefer, was composed by Feather and 
is dedicated to his wife. It is a fastish riff tune 
played in conventional bop manner, but 
Chuck Wayne’s solo is dexterously performed 
and Hawkins’ facile style and tremendous 
technique are more in evidence. Recom- 
mended to bop enthusiasts if only for Max 


Roach’s superb drumming. 


~ PREACHIN’® THE BLUES ~ 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


cow to the unavoidable lapse of time 

that there has to be from the comple- 
tion of one of these columns and its publica- 
tion, it is difficult to keep up to date with 
local releases. In the past this has not 
mattered very much. The blues collector has 
not been exactly overwhelmed with records 
of lasting value! However, just as | was 
writing this months outpourings, those 
gallant little private companies were pro- 
ducing some wonderful discs. 

* * * 

The Tempo Record Society lead the field 
by a short head with Huddie Leadbetter’s 
Diggin’ My Potatoes/Defense Blues (Tempo 
Al6). This issue is an event of major import- 
ance to all of us interested in the blues. Here 
are two fine sides by one of the greatest folk 
singers of our time. Leadbelly is no slick 
Harlem singer with a polished delivery and 
a smooth manner. He will not appeal to the 
‘* modernist,’’ for his whole attitude towards 
his work is sincere and he shuns the get-rich- 
quick way of life. Huddie is an artist of genius 
and we owe Tempo our grateful thanks for 
making this fine example of his work available 
to us. 

* * * 

Another important record is issued by a 
new company, trading under the name of 
Jazz Selection, which has chosen for its first 
recording, Ma Rainey’s Travelling Blues/Deep 
Moaning Blues (Jazz Slection LI). | need 
hardly recommend this to readers of this 
column, most of whom will have bought it 
already. Rainey’s name has become almost a 
legend, for she was one of the first blues 
singers to be recorded and her influence on 
Bessie Smith was great and lasting. Her voice 
was perhaps, not quite so rich and flexible as 
Bessie’s, but she was a very great singer and 
her death was a blow to all lovers of the 
blues. She is accompanied here by what the 
label calls her ‘* Tub Jug Washboard Band,”’ 
which as the name implies, is just that. The 
recording is excellent and one can hear every 
word of the lyrics. | much prefer the Deep 
Moaning Blues side. 

* * * 


The third company to come up with some- 
thing interesting is Delta, who have issued 
two sides by the English blues singer, Joan 
Roberts. She has recorded Strange Fruit/St. 
Louis Blues. | have not been able to hear 
these yet, so | cannot pass an opinion ; but 
| did hear Joan sing Strange Fruit at the recent 
Jazz Festival. She possesses a rich contralto 
voice and puts plenty of feeling into her 
singing. | thought she was inclined to drag 
the tempo of Strange Fruit at the concert, but 
the audience seemed to enjoy it. Unfortun- 


ately the inevitable comparison between 
Billie Holiday and Josh White, both of whom 
have recorded the tune, must be made. | 
would prefer to hear Joan in some original 
material before passing a final judgement as 
to her ability. It cannot be denied that very 
few white girls (or men for that matter) can 
sing the blues, which is not surprising. Joan 
has got close to the authentic article if her 
concert performance is any criterion. With 
a little more originality she might make the 
grade. Her first record, which is a twelve 
incher, by the way, should prove interesting. 


* * * 


Before | leave the subject of the little com- 
panies, | would like to pay my humble tribute 
to the work they are doing for the jazz lover. 
It is due almost entirely to their efforts on 
our behalf that we have so many fine discs to 
put on our turn tables. It has not been easy 
for them and the profit has been small, but 
still they have continued to bring out good 
jazz. They deserve all the support we can 
give. So to Tempo, Esquire, Jazz Selection and 
Delta, | say thank you for all you have given us. 
Long may you continue to flourish. 


* * * 


| have received the following letter from 
my colleague Ristic who is puzzled over a 
certain matter. | pass his letter on to readers 
of this column in the hope that they may be 
able to help; ‘‘ About three weeks ago, 
digging through a pile of junk records outside 
a shop in Shaftesbury Avenue, | pulled out a 
test pressing of the Clevelanders’ | Wonder. 
This one sided pressing made by, | presume, 
Brunswick, had as usual, a label stuck on each 
side ... both the grooved side and the blank. 
1 noticed an outline of what looked like a 
Vocalion label on the yellow surface of the 
label, so curiosity prompted me to remove it 
and look underneath. It turned out that on 
the grooved side there were actually TWO 
labels, and the upper one came off about half 
an hour after soaking. The label was from 
Vocalion 1146 Old Dog Blue by Jim Jackson 
(vocal and guitar). | have never seen this side 
listed anywhere, and it is possible that such 
a record was never issued, though it is more 
probable that it was. However, is this not 
a novel method of making a discographical 


research 
* * * 


Continuing my additions to ‘‘ Index To 
Jazz,”’ here are some more titles made by 
Sylvester Weaver. Weaver is a fine guitarist 
and singer who can be heard on a number of 
Okeh recordings and in addition has cut 
many sides with various blues singers, notably 
Sally Roberts. 
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Ok 8117 Goodbye Blucs Longing For Daddy Blues. 
Ok 8469 True Love Blues (80720-b)/Poor Boy Blues. 

(80721-b). Recorded about April, 1927. 
Can't Be Trusted Blues/Penetenary Bound 
Ok 8522 Dad's Blues} What Makes A Man Blue. 
Ok 8534 Devil Blues/Black Spider Blues. 
Ok 8549 Rock Pile Blues/Chittlin’ Rag Blues 

Quite the most exciting blues record | have 
heard for some time is Crown Prince Water- 
ford’s Move Your Hand Baby/Weeping Willow 
Blues on American Capitol 40074. Waterford 
is a wonderful singer and most versatile. 
Move Your Hand is a fast, light hearted blues 
with the Prince doing a swell job on the rather 
risque lyrics. There is also some superb 
boogie style piano which drives the whole 
thing along with tremendous impetus. The 
backing is a sad and mournful blues beauti- 
fully sung by Waterford. | would suggest 
that a card to the British Capitol company 
asking for this to be issued would not come 


amiss. 


TAILPIECE. 


““The songs of Tin Pan Aliey have also 
played their part in overthrowing the 
Nation’s foundations ’’ (John Gordon in the 
Sunday Express). 


As | have said before in this column, | do 
like to see sound, reasonable criticism ! 


Subscribe to The 
World’s Leading Jazz Monthly 


“The Record Changer ’ 


Thousands of Records listed each issue. 
Discographies of your favourite Jazzmen. 
Biographies, Record Reviews, Book 
Reviews, Criticism, Feature Articles by 
the World’s foremost Jazz Authorities 
such as Charles Edward Smith, Rudi Blesh, 
George Avakian, Bucklin Moon, Ross 
Russell, Bill Russell, Roy Carew, Orrin 
Keepnews, Peter Drew, etc. 


Interviews, Photos by the Dozen, Fiction. 


The Record Changer is getting bigger and 

better every month and includes coverage 

of every facet of Jazz, Blues, Folk Music 
and Bop. 

Don’t miss the next big issue of 


‘THE RECORD CHANGER.’ 


Send your Subscriptions to :— 
J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, Ladbroke Square, London, 
W. 11. 
1 year 18/6 2 years 34/6 
3 years 48/- 


A CASE FOR 


‘““TRUMPET ON THE WING ”’ 


by Wingy Manone and Paul Vandervoort, Il. 
(Doubleday, New York). 


(Obtainable from: Jazz Book Dept., The 
International Bookshop, 52, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2. Price 17s. 6d.). 


Reviewed by PETER TANNER. 


Winey Manone has always been one of 

the more colourful figures of jazz, and 
his forceful trumpet playing, plus an exuber- 
ant good humour have enlivened many a 
record and entertained the patrons of in- 
numerable night spots in which he has played 
during his eventful life. Wingy is a New 
Orleans boy and proud of it, and he has 
remained a quaint but loveable character, 
popular with his fellow musicians and, indeed, 
ali with whom he has come in contact. 

In ‘‘ Trumpet On The Wing,’’ which | have 
found most entertaining, Wingy tells us — in 
quite inimitable style — some of the adven- 
tures which have come his way and about 
some of the famous jazz musicians with whom 
he has been associated in one way and an- 
other. If, here and there, Wingy allows 
himself some extravagant claims and if, too, 
he lapses into too much “‘ jive ’’ talk, then he 
must be forgiven ; for, from my own brief 
experience of Wingy—at the Hickory 
House in 1939 and at Billy Bergs in Hollywood 
two years ago—nothing he says or does 
should be taken too seriously !_ Anything for 
a gag is Wingy’s motto, and his direct and 
highly amusing style of conversation has been 
most faithfully transcribed by co-author Paul 
Vandervoort. 


As Bing Crosby says in his introduction to 
the book : ‘‘ If you are looking for a history 
of jazz, this is not the tome for you... 
Wingy has told the history of jazz as it hap- 
pened to him. Told it in colourful language, 
intimate detail and rollicking style.” 


Wingy’s life has not been an easy one ; 
there were plenty of times when he was 
jobless and had no idea from where the next 
meal would come, and when he had to, “* stay 
up all night to keep from sleepin’, and sleep 
all day to keep from eatin’! ’’ But Wingy 
recalls even his vicissitudes with an ebullient 
sense of humour which is infectious ; and in 
the telling he recaptures something of the 
atmosphere of New Orleans and Chicago in 
the roaring twenties, right through to 
Hollywood — picture-making with Bing — 
and the present day. ‘‘ But, man, | guarantee 
you one thing,”’ says Wingy. ‘‘ | ain’t never 
been sorry that | went up over the levee and 
listened to the only kind of music that’s 
really solid, and caught it. And kept on 
playin’ it all my life.” 

This book, which contains some good 
photographs and a most comprehensive and 


carefully annotated discography of Wingy’s 
recordings, is one which should please and 
entertain everyone interested in jazz and in 
those musicians who played such a part in 
creating this music and keeping it alive. 
Wingy is one of those musicians and his story 
is one which | recommend to all of you. 


“* RECORD INDEX.”’ 
The Conrad Press, Ltd., 193, Sloane Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


Although aimed at the classical collector 
rather than his jazz brethren, the ‘‘ INDEX ”’ 
should prove exceedingly useful to the serious 
collector (and jazz collectors ARE serious, in 
spite of the fact that they are consistently 
ignored by the 8.8.C., the Record Companies, 
and all the manufacturers of machines and 
accessories apparentiy turned out for the 
sole use of those wito play classical records) 
provided his collection is not more than 800 
discs. It is possible to cross-index this 
number (or less, of course) in three separate 
ways, so that each disc is listed under title, 
composer and artist. By alteration of the 
headings (which most jazz collectors would 
do anyway) 2,400 discs could be listed, giving 
a perfectly straightforward catalogue of a 
collection in the simplest way possible. This 
has many advantages—not the least of 
which is to prevent forgetful people (like 
myself) from paying ridiculous prices for 
records they already possess. Once a collec- 
tion reaches certain proportions it is almost 
essential to keep a record of it on paper, 
otherwise duplication and eventual chaos 
results. It is surprising that nobody has ever 
designed an index purely for the jazz collector, 
but until one comes along, this is the obvious 
alternative. It is well-bound, compact, and 
has a smart appearance, and sells for I5s. I4d. 


(including purchase tax) which seems 
reasonable for these days. 
THE HOT SPOT! 

The Collector’s Rendezvous, 


managed by Jimmy Asman. 
Pay him a personal visit or send 
S.A.E. for 12 - page Catalogue. 


Owen Bryce. 


Farley Radio Service Ltd. 
(Jazz Dept.) 


23, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
Woolwich 3631. 
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SIDNEY 


A TRIBUTE TO GREAT JAZZMEN 


O those of us whose interest in jazz is 
centred mainly on the great, and often 
legendary musicians of New Orleans, it is a 
source of regret that most of our heroes are 
either too old to play their instruments, or 
that they have long since departed this life. 
The ranks of those men who witnessed and 
participated in the birth of jazz in New 
Orleans forty years or so ago are rapidly 
thinning, and we are being forced more and 
more to rely on records to form a judgment 
on their individual abilities. There are, 
however, a few exceptions to this rule, and 
happily, one of the main exceptions is Sidney 
Bechet. 

Sidney Bechet was born in New Orleans on 
May 14th, 1896, and while still a youth 
secured a post as clarinetist in the Lawrence 
Duhe orchestra in Chicago, whence he had 
gone from New Orleans after a spell with the 
great Joe “‘King’’ Oliver. When Oliver 
reached Chicago in 1918, Bechet worked for 
a short time with him at the Royal Gardens 
and at the Dreamland ; he then joined Will 
Marion Cook’s Southern Syncopated Orches- 
tra, which left the United States towards the 
end of the first World War, arriving in 
London late in 1918. It was with Fred Coxido 
{alto), George Smith (violin), Pierre de Cayo 
(piano), Henry Shapiro (banjo) and Benny 
Peyton (drums) that Bechet made his first 
records, in the City Road studios of the 
Columbia Gramophone Company. No man 
is a prophet in his own country, and so it was 
that Sidney Bechet, who was later to become 
the leading exponent of the soprano saxo- 
phone in America, recorded his first solo in 
England — the results of which have yet to 
be discovered. 

Exactly how successful the Southern 
Syncopated Orchestra was in its tour of 
England and Europe, at a time when that 
continent was desperately trying to forget 
the awful experiences of the war in an orgy 
of extremism in all forms of art is something 
rather difficult to assess now, thirty years 
afterwards. What is certain is that Bechet 
made a profound impression on the great 
Swiss conductor, Ernest Ansermet, who, in 
the Parisian ‘‘ Revue Romande ”’ declared 
on October [5th, 1919, that Bechet’s way of 
playing pointed the highway along which the 
world would swing ‘‘tomorrow.’’ Thirty 
years afterwards, in the same Paris, Sidney 
Bechet showed how wise and far-seeing 
Ansermet was, when he proved himself 
beyond a doubt to have been the greatest 
single figure at the International Jazz Festival 
in the Salle Pleyel. 

MISSION TO MOSCOW. 

During the next three years, Bechet toured 
Europe, even reaching Warsaw and Moscow, 
where he met fellow-townsman Tommy 


Ladnier. Presumably the Soviet Govern- 
ment of that day had no objection to ** Ameri- 
can capitalist decadents ’’ performing in the 
Mecca of Communism! After this, in 1922, 
Bechet returned to America, and during the 
ensuing three years recorded copiously with 
Clarence Williams on scores of records, the 
bulk of which were OKehs, accompanying 
famous blues and cabaret artists. 


One of his most inspired records was made 
in the middle of October, 1923, accompanying 
Margaret Johnson in E Flat Blues and If / Let 
You Get Away With It. By some curious whim 
of the open-minded Parlophone Company, 
who of course handled OKeh’s products in 
England, these two sides were released in 
June, 1924 on E1587. The publicity sheet 
accompanying it claimed that ‘‘ the rhythm 
will get you ’’ and in its way, the record was 
something of a best seller. 


Between the autumn of 1925 and the early 
part of 1931, Bechet made no known records. 
He was in Europe again for a great part of that 
time, with Noble Sissle. (Aside: Is there 
any connection between Noble Sissle and the 
Norman Sissel whose Sizzlin’ Syncopators 
recorded commercial titles in London on 
Worldecho in the period between the end of 
1929 and the summer of 1930, on which a 
potent cornet, clarinet and rhythm can be 
heard — and the voice of Cavan O’Connor ?) 
When Sissle returned to New York, Bechet 
went with him and the band recorded several 
sides of a commercial nature on Brunswick, 


BECHET 


- By BRIAN RUST. 


some of which were issued in England. 


THE FEETWARMERS. 

By this time (February, 1931) the effect of 
the 1929 Wall Street crash had reverberated 
all round the world, the depression had set 
in and the American public wanted no more 
jazz the way the New Orleanians played it. 
The early 'thirties were bad times for these 
musicians, and Tommy Ladnier shone shoes, 
while Sidney Bechet opened a tailor’s shop in 
Harlem. However, a freak session took place 
at the Victor studios in New York on Septem- 
ber 5th, 1932, whereon Bechet, Ladnier and 
the other members of the New Orleans 
Feetwarmers, then on a short engagement at 
the Savoy, recorded six piping hot titles, 
many of them played with a ferocity that at 
times is positively frightening ! | refer in 
particular to Shag, I’ve Found A New Baby, 
Sweetie Dear and Maple Leaf Rag. 


After the New Deal had got under way, 
Bechet rejoined Sissle, and recorded more 
sides for Decca, and a couple of sessions for 
the shortlived Variety label. Most of these 
were commercial, and as performances were 
not brilliant or exciting. From the middle 
*thirties, until the early part of 1940, most of 
the Bechet records were scattered over sev- 
eral companies, and we find him playing with 
indifferent studio groups including Charlie 
Shavers, who tried to anticipate bop by some 
seven years! There was also the Panassie 
session at Victor, with Ladnier, Mezzrow and 
Teddy Bunn, in the last weeks of 1938, but 


SIDNEY BECHET with CLAUDE LUTER 


Drawn by OWEN MADDOCK at the Vieux Colombier, Paris (May, 1949). 
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these sides, though regarded as wonderful at 
the time, were rather in the curate’s-egg 
class. Bechet is the only man on them who 


sounds completely at home. Judging from 
the tales that have been told concerning the 
friction between certain musicians on the 
date, he probably was. 


After some Blue Note sessions, one of the 
first exclusively-jazz labels to grace the 
market, Bechet recorded four titles with 
poor Jelly Roll Morton, on his last Victor date. 
Five months later he commenced the series of 
pick-up group recordings for the same firm, 
which were to last until the end of 1941, and 
which served to bring his name before a 
public gradually becoming accustomed to 
‘* the real jazz,’’ most of these sides have been 
issued here. As the company Bechet kept on 
these dates varied, the quality of the music 
inevitably varied also, but Bechet, always the 
master, was generally a source of delight. 
On April |8th, 1941, he underwent the 
gruelling experience of recording what was 
termed his ‘‘ one-man band,’’ whereon he 
was featured as clarinetist, sopranist, tenor- 
iplayer, pianist, bassist and drummer in an 
original blues and The Sheik Of Araby. The 
result is not very impressive musically, 
though interesting if only because it proves 
what a wide range of talents Bechet possesses. 


V-DISCS. 

More pick-up dates with white and coloured 
men, including several Black and White, 
Blue Noteand Disc records followed through- 
out 1943 to the summer of 1946. Bechet also 
recorded for Mezz Mezzrow’s King Jazz label, 
and on December 8th, 1943, he made some 
V-discs for the G.l.s, which will stand for all 
time as superb examples of his best work. 


In the spring of 1945 sixteen year old college 
student Bob Wilber commenced studying the 
soprano and clarinet under Bechet’s tuition 
at five dollars a lesson. This led to the young 
man assimilating exactly all Bechet’s manner- 
isms, and, in July, 1947, to a Columbia session 
with Bob Wilber’s Wildcats. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the two-clarinet parts sound 
more like Sidney Bechet playing a duet with 
himself than anything on the one-man-band 
record ! 

So Bechet returns to Paris, to the acclaim 
of those who know a great jazzman when they 
hear one. Judging from what those who 
were there say, and from the broadcasts | 
picked up, the veteran reedman is playing 
the music of his life. 


Of course, it is not to be expected that 
anyone as individualistic as Bechet would be 
accepted by all and sundry, especially those 
whose conception of jazz is limited to the 
inane wanderings of the bops. The ‘* whinny- 
ing vibrato '’ Bechet uses on his records has 
always been the pet peeve of Edgar Jackson, 
and other lesser-known critics. Of course, 
it should be realised that Bechet’s music is 
strong meat for those still unable fully to 
appreciate jazz at its best. His tone is rich, 


THE FEMININE VIEWPOINT - 


HE male reader of “‘ JAZZ JOURNAL” 
will probably take one look at this title, 
sniff, and either turn over, or cautiously 
commence to read, expecting to see raves 
over Stan Kenton, or, at the very least, Duke 
Ellington, for this seems to be the popular 
idea of how far we enter into the world of 
jazz (if such can be classed as jazz). 1! should 
like, if | may, to try and dispel this absurd 
theory, and also the other myth, that with 
women, any interests of this kind are merely 
a passing phase. 

| can speak personally here ; | started 
collecting about five years ago, with eight 
discs, and a big enthusiasm for the local 
Rhythm Club. My collection now needs a 
card index, and the Rhythm Club enthusiasm 
has grown to giving recitals and taking a 
generally active part in all the proceedings. 
This is not to mention the clubs | visit further 
afield. | was just one of many who grieved the 
death of the Hot Club of London, not having 
missed a meeting since its first concert. So 
you see, the ‘‘ phase ’’ has not passed, nor, | 
think, will it, and | know many others of my 
sex who feel just about the same, although at 
clubs we are still treated as a novelty, some- 
thing strange, and not quite natural. 

Yet none of my male friends have ever 
dared to contradict that one of the greatest 
jazz artists that ever lived was a woman — 
Bessie Smith, whose praises have been sung 
by almost every collector that ever crossed 
a Rhythm Club threshold. 


But rather than complain about the situa- 
tion, | must attempt to eradicate this strange 
notion about women not liking jazz. | must 
crave your indulgence if | linger over my 
personal views, and please understand that 
these are not the words of the only female 
jazz fan in England, but just one of many. 

When | go into a new Rhythm Club | know 
exactly what to expect, including, incident- 
ally, the fact that it will not start on time. It 
would appear that folks go to Rhythm Ciubs 
for many and varied purposes. A few go to 
listen to the band, which, in suburban dis- 


his expression florid, and his ideas limitless, 
and such things become very difficult to appre- 
ciate when one’s ears are filled with the taste- 
less cacophony of flattened fifths and wretch- 
ing split-note trumpet soli. Yet redemption, 
even for these, should not be impossible, if 
they have one grain of ability to appreciate 
majestic music ; the grandeur of Bechet on 
Indian Summer, or the limpid simplicity of 
Blues In Thirds, or the sensuous insinuations of 
Egyptian Fantasy, are factors which cannot be 


overlooked in the assessment of the value of 


Bechet as an artist. 

He is still with us, and unlike others of his 
generation, he is playing ‘better than ever. 
Jazz might have got by without him, but it 
would have been incomparably less colourful. 
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By JOAN SNAREY. 


tricts, is usually too horrible to describe 
adequately on paper, owing to insufficient 
spare time to practise ; varying views on what 
constitutes jazz ; and which style it is going 
to copy. Others go purely to talk to their 
friends (which they invariably do all through 
the recital) and the rest go to hear the whole 
programme, of which the high-light is usually 
the aforementioned recital. Even though 
nervously given, good discs always prove 
their point, and make up for the shortcom- 
ings of the speaker. But who wouldn’t be 
nervous when giving a recital? | know it 
takes an awful lot of nerve to sit up there 
with a mike and talk (I’ve tried it). 


| wish there were more facilities for chang- 
ing records at Rhythm Clubs. | have to get 
nearly all my discs through the post, which is 
a very precarious business, and being woman- 
ly, |am not above shedding a tear for the loss 
of an Ory Crescent or a rare Bessie, especially 
after paying the prices that some collectors 
ask ! In the latter respect, one only grows 
wise in jazz by learning ones mistakes. 


NARROW MINDED. 


When it comes to the actual collecting of 
records, | have to admit that | take a narrow 
minded view. Jazz has only one meaning for 
me, and that is. New Orleans jazz, Folk Music 
and Blues. If a band sports a saxophone (or 
two) then to me it is not the real thing, and 
| am immediately dubious of its intentions. 
I carry this even to Bechets’ Soprano saxo- 
phone and Hawkins Tenor saxophone, over 
which | have heard many fans rave. If a band 
has stooped to arrangements, then again it 
is no longer jazz—1I believe it should be 
improvisation all the way. 


| like to look upon my jazz as the folk music 
of the American Negro ; to trace its origins 
and roots back past New Orleans to the 
worksongs and hollers, and to listen to the 
folk-blues singers like Leadbelly and Little 
Brother Montgomery. | like to discuss with 
other collectors the possibilities of African 
origins, its connection with the old Hiil 
Billies, and the Cante Hondo of Andalusia, 
and even sometimes remotely with the folk- 
songs of England. From ail these, | believe, 
sprang the real jazz of the New Orleans 
Negro, the music that continues to live 
despite the numerous efforts to commercial- 
ize it, some made obviously, and some with a 
subtlety that may deceive all but the most 
wary of enthusiasts. 


| have often heard it claimed that some of 
the ‘‘ Tin Pan Alley ’’ tunes and the riffs of 
the large swing orchestras have progressed 
from the Negro folk music ; that Re-Bop is 
progressive jazz, but | find the answer to this 
can only lie in another question : Has this 
progressiveness taken place in English and 
other folk musics ? Then why should it in 
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ENGLISH CRITIC AT WORK. 

‘* Listening to Nellie Lutcher | cannot help 
wondering how much of her success is due to 
the pioneer work of Cleo Brown. To many 
of the Lutcher enthusiasts in this country it 
is probable that Cleo Brown isn’t evenaname, 
but for all that it was she who started what is 
known as boogie woogie’ ”’. 

Robert Tredinnick, ‘‘ The Tatler,” April 
20th, 1949. 
PRESIDENTIAL UTTERANCE. 

‘*What else happened during that time ? 
You mean like the Condon book ? No, it 
was all music, that’s all there was.”’ 

Lester Young, ‘‘ Down Beat,’’ May 6th, 
1949. 
JAZZ IN DEFEAT. 

““Ninety of this year’s most beautiful 
debutantes went to Queen Charlotte’s 
Birthday Ball at Grosvenor House, Park Lane. 

**In four and a half hours they danced ten 
Sambas, five waltzes, four quick-steps, two 
fox-trots and one slow fox-irot.”’ 

** Evening Standard,’’ May 4th, 1949. 
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Musicians imported from America for the 
French jazz festivals have been mostly 
coloured, in accordance with the taste of the 
European audience. This fact is giving one 
Barry Ulanov, of ‘‘ The Metronome,”’ a lot 
of pain. He calls it *‘ Crow Jim,’’ Jim Crow 
in reverse, and thoroughly upsets himself 
about it in the May issue. He claims that 
white musicians are as good as coloured. 
Indeed they are in many fields of music, but 
jazz happens to be a field which requires feel- 
ing and swing of a kind that the European 
knows, from long and painful experience, to be 
best provided by coloured musicians. If 
Ulanov is talking about the special kind of 
bop, which, we’re told, purports to be 
unemotional, and which certainly doesn’t 
swing, maybe he has something, but the 
foolish European cats are still knocking them- 
selves out with music by good folk like Louis 
Armstrong, Earl Hines, Sidney Bechet, Lips 
Page, Rex Stewart and Don Byas, as well as 
Charlie Parker and Miles Davis. 

Ulanov really needn’t worry about Crow 
Jim over here, because Europe provides its 
own burdensome crop of white musicians for 
its jazz festivals. He might better start 
examining Jim Crow right on his own dirty 
doorstep. The covers of ‘‘ The Metronome,”’ 
for instance. As a result of an investigation 
in the attic by our private Intelligence Corps, 
we find that of seventy-seven consecutive 
issues in our possession the covers of only 
fifteen and a half were devoted to coloured 
musicians. How's that ? Perhaps the type 
of musician Ulanov wouid like to see at our 

jazz festivals is Al Jolson, or Vaughan Monroe, 
or Judy Garland, or Chubby Jackson ? That's 
the type that does get on their covers very 


often! And gets most of the space inside, 
too ! 

We shall be interested to see what ‘‘ The 
Metronome "’ has to say about the fact that 
Woody Herman had to play his recent 
engagement at Leow’s Capito! Theatre, 
Washington, without Shadow Wilson, Ernie 
Royal, Oscar Pettiford and Gene Ammons, 
the coloured members of his band. 
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SELECTED READING FOR CRITIC AND 
THEIR CRITICS. 

“‘It is often supposed that a writer on 
music is less important than a great executant, 
but this is a mistake. The critic at all times 
is the guardian of standards, the tiller of the 
soil — not afraid to turn it over from time to 
time. Not being a creative artist himself, 
he has no personal axe to grind, so he can 
enter many different worlds and schools of 
thought, though even a critic should not 
lapse into mere dilettantism. He must 
constantly remember Oscar Wilde’s saying : 
‘Only the auctioneer should appreciate al/ 
schools of art.’ Catholic taste is one thing ; 
taste for every manifestation of the artistic 
imagination, some of them mutually exclusive, 
is no taste at all.”’ 


Neville Cardus, ‘‘ The Sunday Times.’’ 

‘* A crtic is one who has been given a pass- 
key into many rooms in the House of Art on 
condition that he does not dwell in any one 
of them. His part is to open a door, examine 
the furniture of the room, and compare the 
view from its window with those to be seen 
from others. He must stay long enough to 
see what the owner of the room saw — then 
he had better move on... His use is that, 
thanks to an imagination above average 
strength, though of course weaker than the 
artist’s, he is better able than the average 
reader to interpret creative experience ; 
while his visits to other rooms enable him to 
know things about the work he is examining 
which the creator of it, who has never shifted 
from his own window, cannot know.”’ 


Desmond MacCarthy, ‘‘ The Sunday 
Times.” 
“There is no such thing as an exact 
science of criticism, and a critic’s opinion 
must always in the last instance be a personal 
judgment conditioned by experience. It 
would obviously be tedious to the reader to 
keep on using the phrase ‘in my opinion ’.”’ 
C. A. Lejeune, ‘‘ The Observer.” 
““ Chinese scholarship deals with taste and 
wisdom, not with the memorizing of facts.”’ 
Evelyn Waugh, “‘ Put Out More Flags.”’ 
‘“The refinements of the expert are 
always apt to provoke the annoyance of the 
amateur, but he will display a reasonable 
temper if he decides to consider with patience 
and tolerance the methods evolved by the 
informed.”’ 


ITELY. 


V. Sackville-West, ‘‘ The Eagle and The 
Dove.” 
“* Arrogance is of the brain, so is technique, 
but the spirit is beyond mere technique, 
incalculable and unknowable.”’ 
Henry Williamson, ‘‘ The Phasian Bird.” 
51 
Readers may recall an excerpt printed in 
this department from a review of Duke 
Ellington’s Happy Go-Lucky Local in which 
Steve Race confessed himself perplexed by 
the rules governing Duke’s music. That 
Steve should be thus uninformed seemed 
quite understandable, for Duke admittedly 
makes his own rules to get results pleasing 
to his ear. Since then there has evidently 
been considerable clarification, for writing of 
Stomp, Look And Listen (‘* Musical Express,’’ 
March 18th) he indicates that Duke was 
playing 1940 jazz in 1947 and employing a 
‘* discredited ’’ practice ! One minute the 
music comes out perplexing, the next old- 
fashioned !| We hope this very able (we 
insist) critic is not obliged to toe the *‘ Musi- 
cal Express ’’ party line on Ellington, a party 
line which may be a product of our imagina- 
tion, but which seems to us to date back very 
definitely to last summer. 
We are a little disquietened by that 
‘* discredited.’’ To us, the bands of Kenton 
and Herman seem no more important, and 
their respective influences unlikely to be of 
more lasting value, than Raymond Scott’s 
and the Casa Loma. They are a bit different, 
and a bit commercial because of that, but it 
seems a joke to call their music progressive. 
Musical progress is surely a matter of improve- 
ment'in quality rather than of movement or 
change in direction. Jazz evolves. A good 
chorus by Charlie Parker to-day is worth 
more than a poor chorus by a collector’s 
fancy of the early twenties, just as a good 
chorus by Louis in 1927 is worth more than a 
poor chorus by a bongoed bopper in 1949. 
There’s more to music than the notes played. 
*Tain’t what you... It don’t meana... In his 
excellent report on the Paris Festival, Steve 
noted, with what seemed like surprise, that 
the American musicians were little given to 
discussing their music in technical terms. 
More surprise was brought to the scribes of 
‘* The Melody Maker ”’ by the fact that the 
French had such a low opinion of British jazz. 
Thanks to a Musicians’ Union which prevents 
us from hearing good musicians in the flesh, 
and also prevents us from hearing their 
records on the radio, a ridiculous atmosphere 
of self-satisfaction pervades the British jazz 
scene. The musicians have no competition 
from without and the audience, while it may 
accept music of low standard for a time, must 
ultimately become disinterested. 
Normally, we don’t hear the B.B.C.’s Jazz 
Club, for on Saturdays we work until 6-15 
and then repair to the local for refreshment, 
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but while ill we suffered this ridiculous 
feature each week. We must have had about 
ten shots of it and we will go on record that 
we heard only two musicians worth walking 
across the street to hear. They were Wally 


Fawkes and Freddy Gardner. We don’t 
know whether Fawkes usually plays that well 
{it was an evening with Lyttelton’s band and 
‘Cab somebody-or-other), but he played the 
old clarinet style not only with confidence 
and accuracy, but with a tone that was so 
perfectly right that it seemed to come 
naturally, to be quite unaffected. He com- 
pletely overshadowed Lyttelton, whose tone, 
to our ears, left much to be desired. Gardner, 
of course, is a sound and mature musician 
whom it was our fortune to hear playing with 
feeling. But the rest of the bashes were too 
awful. There was sheer corn (Parry), punk 
Dixieland as ever was, and jam sessions which 
attained the level of the Five Pennies at best. 
Strictly for kiddies, there was a dramatised 
account of boogie woogie with characters 
like Pine Top and Albert Ammons imper- 
sonated in inexcusably bad taste by, pre- 
sumably, the Two Black Crows. Of regular 
dance bands on the air, the only one that 
sounded alive was Vic Lewis’, thanks to its 
arranger who achieved some happy successes 
despite the vocalists and soloists. 

The only way an improvement in the local 
situation can be effected is by knocking some 
sense into the Musicians’ Union, and how that 
can be done unless the musicians do it, or 
unless we all boycott the British musicians, 
we don’t know! Nevertheless, we will 
conclude happily with the thought that the 
French accordion bands make the worst music 
in the world ! 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

N. Parker, Johannesburg. The disco- 
graphers are right. The clarinet you hear on 
your Bunk Johnson records is George Lewis, 
not Ted Lewis. So far as we are aware, these 
two worthies are not related. Critical 
opinion tends to favour George’s clarinet, 
although many collectors take Ted’s because 
of the great swing of his rhythm section. 

O. U. Kidd, Melbourne. No, most 
emphatically no. Evil times are upon us. 
Soon only two kinds of musicians will be 
eating : (I) mad cats making incomprehen- 
sible progressive messes (2) lugubrious 
Dixielanders in paper hats playing their 
instruments by foot to produce the best 
‘Golden Bantam Corn. The good musicians 
will be quietly starving, or drinking them- 
selves to death, as they were before Goodman 
began playing Fletcher’s arrangements to 
become King of Swing. 

Tess,’”? Odessa. The information you 
have received from that so large newspaper 
is incorrect. Clyde Hart is not ‘‘ quite the 
bop boy ’’ nowadays. Alas, poor Clyde has 
been long gone this unmusical sphere. 

D. Kaye, London. If you can get your 
pictures plastered all over the front page of 
papers supposed to be for musicians, what are 


you worrying about ? However, if you have 
little talent and wish to attain commercial 
success in jazz, we suggest you get in quickly 
on the great corn wave which is now sweeping 
all before it. The stuff you'll have to play will 
be variously described as ragtime, Dixieland 
and New Orleans, and you may even be able 
to get away with a little Chicago Style and 
shuffle rhythm. 


(continued from page 10) 


the music of the American Negro? It is 
regretable that so little of this fine music 
should have found its way onto wax — the 
early Negro bands are pretty poorly repre- 
sented, but the spirit of those early New 
Orleans days seems still to live on discs like 
some of the 1923 Olivers, and Keppards far- 
famed Stockyard Strut and Salty Dog, to mention 
some of those reasonably easy to get here. 
And, of course, on others that | have been 
privileged to hear a few times through the 
generosity of collectors of longer and higher 
standing than myself. 


LOCAL GROUPS. 

But to-day, with the revival movement in 
jazz, with the return of Ory, Bunk and the 
late Papa Mutt, we are fortunate enough to 
hear some of their great music played as it 
was at the turn of the century, unspoilt by 
the passage of time, or the outstretched 
palm of commercialism. | only wish that | 
had the chance of a trip to America so that | 
may hear some of these fine musicians in 
person, before it is too late. 

The younger white musicians, who play 
and copy the old New Orleans style in 
England, France and America to-day, have, 
| think, done much to foster an appreciation 
of the true value of jazz, although they will 
never really create jazz, but will remain, as 
ever, copyists. | personally find their music 
inspired by an enthusiasm which in itself 
alone makes it worthwhile. 

Jazz is a study not to be taken lightly — it 
runs away with the greater part of your spare 
time and money — but the pleasure of listen- 
ing to, and understanding this music, com- 
pensates a thousandfold for the hard work 
involved (if this kind of work could ever be 
called hard). 

After turning over piles of warped, 
battered discs in some dingy junk emporium, 
the thrill of suddenly alighting on one prize 
item —a rarity — makes us forget all the 
previous disappointments. 

| have tried to briefly give you my views on 
jazz. My viewpoint —a feminine one — is 
similar, | know, to many other women who 
are interested in the same subject. As men 
seem to think they form a monopoly of jazz 
enthusiasm throughout the world, let me ask 
you to recall my points when you speak of 
feminine non-interest in jazz. | might even 
venture to suggest that possibly the female 
species probe a little deeper than the male 
into the subject when they do become 
genuinely interested. 
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CATALOGUE. 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART Vil. 


No. Title. Artist. 

401 Serenade for Orchestra, 

Parts |, 2 and3 ... ..- Phil. Symph. Orch. 
of N.Y. 


402 Tropical/El Rancho Grande M. Gould. 
403 Meet Me In St. Louis/Oh ! 
Moytle ... Guy Lombardo. 


| Want To Get Married . S. Kaye. 
404 Vibe Boogie pe ... L. Hampton. 
Davenport Blues ... «.. Y. Lawson. 
405 What Makes The Sunset/I! 
Begged Her F, Sinatra. 
Two Little Fishes/Too-ra- 
loo-ra-loo-ra E. Knight, H. Chit- 
tison Trio. 
406 More And More/You're 
Driving Me Crazy «. T. Dorsey. 
Only Another Boy and Girl/ 
Every Time Spivak. 
407 Night And Day/How Deep 
Is The Ocean ibe ... G. Simms, G. Gibbs. 
Stardust M. Greene. 


408 A Soldier’s Prayer/Battle 
Hymn Of The Republic... Lyn Murray singers, 
J. Macdonald. 


Meditation From Thais . A. Kostelanetz. 


409 Jersey Bounce/String Of 
Pearls B. Goodman. 
Long John Silver ... J. Dorsey. 
410 One For My Baby ... . L. Horne, ace. H. 
Henderson. 
That Moon’s In My Heart/ 
Wouldn’t It Be Nice . P. Como. 
411 Somebody Loves Me . W. Herman’s V-Disc 
All Stars. 
Candy/Guess I'll Hang My 
Tears Out To Dry ... D. Shore. 
412 ll Never Be The Same/ 
S'wonderful ... A. Shaw. 
Take Me In Your Arms... L. Brown. 
413 Sweetest Story Ever Told/ 
Love Has Wings ... R, Stevens. 
Remember Me/Aria Of The 
Drum Major E. Pinza. 


414 Down On The Old Ox Road/ 
Soon ... B. Crosby. 
Summertime/From The 
Land Of The Sky Blue 


Water... ... M. Bailey. 
415 Creole Love Call ... ... D. Ellington. 
Cool As A Fool In A Pool/ 
Singin’ In The Rain ... H. Macintyre. 
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T has been over 30 years since Scott 
Joplin — the great Negro pianist and 
composer of the famous Maple Leaf Rag of 
1899, and many other ragtime hits over a 
period of 18 years, died. 

He died in 1917, and is buried in a New 
York cemetery. He was 49 years old at the 
time of his death. His funeral procession was 
one of the most unusual funeral processions 
in American music history, for every carriage 
in the procession carried the name of one of 
his ragtime hits. His famous Maple Leaf Rag 
led the procession. It presented a unique 
sight as it slowly made its way through the 
streets of Harlem on Good Friday, 1917. 
Scott Joplin was born in Taxarkana, Texas 
on Tuesday, November 24th, 1868. At an 
early age this young Negro boy became 
fascinated with the piano, and although his 
parents were very poor, they managed to get 
young Scott an old square battered piano to 
practice on. It was very much out of tune, 
but young Joplin loved that old battered 
piano and would practice hours atatime. He 
was blessed with a natural ability for piano 
playing. 

Talk of Texarkana. 

He became the talk of Taxarkana and the 
surrounding country. He attracted the atten- 
tion of an old German music teacher of 
Texarkana, who interviewed this young 
Negro pianist. After he had heard him play, 
he recognised that this young Negro boy had 
unusual musical ability. So he took young 
Joplin under his musical wing, and gave him 
free piano lessons. Scott Joplin never forgot 
that kind old music teacher as long as he was 
alive. Joplin sent him money and many 
valuable presents up to the old professor's 
death. 

A Prodigy. 

It seems right from the start that his 
first piano lessons showed that he had an 
uncanny knowledge of the notes, and in a 
few piano lessons he became a sight reader. 
His father was a violinist and his mother sang 
and picked the banjo, so no doubt this young 
Negro musical prodigy inherited his musical 
ability from them. 

Being born in poverty, young Scott Joplin 
commenced to dream of the day when his 
musical ability would earn him a decent 
living. His father wanted him to learn a 
trade or get a job to help bring in some 
revenue to the family budget. They had many 
quarrels about this, and in a fit of anger young 
Joplin hit the road to make a living playing 
the piano wherever he could find a job. 

He played all over Texas and the mid- 
west, in saloons, honky-tonks, pool halls, 
restaurants and so forth. He landed in St. 
Louis, Mo. in 1885 when he was 1|7 years old. 
He found ready work at the piano and played 
in and out of St. Louis until 1893. 

In that year, he went to the Chicago 
World’s Fair Exposition. By this time he was 
a very fine pianist and had no trouble in 


FROM RAGS TO RAGTIME AND RICHES 


SCOTT JOPLIN. 


getting a good spot as a high grade pianist in 
Chicago during the World’s Fair, where he 
played his own music which was in a few years 
to revolutionize American music. 

Otis Saunders. 

A chance meeting by Joplin with another 
young Negro pianist and singer (Joplin also 
sang some) in Chicago changed the whole 
course of Scott Joplin’s life. This young 
Negro pianist and singer was Otis Saunders. 
He recognised in young Joplin’s music and 
piano styling that he could be made into a 
great composer. So he and Joplin formed a 
friendship that lasted. In fact, they became 
chums. Young Otis Saunders, though a few 
years younger than Joplin, was a technical 
musician, and Scott Joplin owed much of his 
success to him. 

After the Chicago World’s Fair, Scott 
Joplin and Otis went to St. Louis, where they 
got jobs playing piano on Market and Chest- 
nut Streets, and in fact they played all around 
St. Louis. Sometime in late 1894 they went 
to Sedalia, Mo., where good Negro pianists 
were in demand. Joplin wrote his first two 
songs that year titled A Picture Of Her Face 
and Please Say You Will. Saunders and Joplin 
formed the Melody Quartette which sang in 
and around Sedalia at parties, plugging 
Joplin’s two songs. 

They convinced themselves that they 
were good enough to go on a tour. They 
wanted to make the tour for several reasons. 
Two of their reasons were to plug Joplin’s 
songs, and to see how the general public 
would receive Joplin’s new music which was 
later to be called ragtime. The tour took 
them through parts of Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and as far east as 
Syracuse, New York. Here Joplin was 
successful in placing his two songs, with 
W. L. Mantel and Leiter Brothers of that 
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- BRUN CAMPBELL. 


city in 1895. 
Back To School. 

After a fairly successful tour, they 
returned to Sedalia, Mo. By this time, Joplin 
and Saunders were convinced that Scott 
Joplin had a new music that the public wanted. 
Joplin got a job playing piano for a coloured 
man who owned a tavern in Sedalia, by the 
name of Tony Williams, who also played and 
taught piano. 

Otis Saunders got a job playing piano on 
the north side. Joplin and Saunders stayed 
on their jobs for some months. Then one 
day, Otis Saunders, Scott Joplin and Tony 
Williams got into a huddle to decide Joplin’s 
future musical career. They decided that 
the thing for Joplin to do was to go to a 
musical school there in Sedalia and learn 
musical arrangement and take a course in 
harmony. Joplin became very fond of the 
7th chord. He took their advice and in a 
brief time he left the musical school, having 
completed his courses. He immediately put 
five of his first rags down on paper. The first 
was his Original Rags in 1897 which he sold to 
a Kansas City, Mo. music publisher, who 
published it in 1898. The next three rags 
were his famous Maple Leaf Rag, Sunflower 
Slow Drag and Swipsey, a cake walk. He sold 
them to a music publisher of Sedalia who 
published them in 1899. His fifth rag The 
Favourite he sold to A. W. Perry and Sons, 
music publishers of Sedalia in 1899. For 
some unknown reason, this rag was not 
published until 1902 or 1904. 

After the publication of his famous 
Maple Leaf Rag by Stark and Son in Sedalia, 
Joplin became ‘‘ King *’ of Sedalia. His own 
race was so proud of him in Sedalia that they 
formed a club in his honour and named it 
the ‘Maple Leaf Club.’ Joplin’s piano 
services were so much in demand to play for 
white and Negro parties and dances, that he 
surrounded himself with the crack Negro 
pianists of Sedalia and placed them on party 
and dance jobs. 

New York. 

In a short while, he and Otis Saunders 
went to St. Louis, where Stark and Son, 
music publishers, had moved from Sedalia. 
Joplin wrote many ragtime hits for them and 
became the most talked of musician in St. 
Louis. He went to Chicago, where more 
success followed. His friends in Chicago 
advised him to go to New York where he 
could meet people way up in the musical 
world, and as John Stark had opened up an 
office at 127 East 23rd Street, Joplin knew 
that he wa$ making the right move. So he 
went to New York. But John Stark’s wife 
became ill, so Stark closed up the office and 
returned to St. Louis. But Joplin remained 
in New York City where he wrote many 
new rags for other music publishers. 

He became very successful, and cut quite 
a number of piano rolls of his own rags, which 
brought him in quite a revenue. 
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~ THE MEN FROM MANCHESTER. ~ 


(No. 7 of a series on British Jazzmen). 


SMOKY CITY STOMPERS. 
Photo— Courtesy : Manchester Week!y Newspapers Limited. 


OWARDS the end of 1946 the Delta 
Rhythm Kings, a Manchester jazz group 
disbanded, but two of its members, Arnold 
Pennill (cornet) and Harry Giltrap (banjo), 
had dreams of forming a New Orleans style 
band that could meet regularly in private to 
play for kicks. With this object in mind the 
two boys contacted Eric Lister the well- 
known collector and clarinetist. Lister was 
wildly enthusiastic about the scheme. 

It was decided first of all to base the 
instrumentation upon that of the Hot Five, 
and in the Spring of 1947 the following boys 
assembled in the upstairs back room of a 
local tavern to dispense the righteous New 
Orleans marches, blues, and stomps :— 
Arnold Pennill, Harry Giltrap, Derek Poole 
(tmb), Eric Lister, and Ken Sargeant (pno). 
Anyone who has experienced Manchesters 
thick smoky atmosphere will readily under- 
stand that there was no difficulty in choosing 
an original name for the band. 

After some months of regular sessions it 
‘was decided to enlarge the group, and first 
Alex Smith (drums) and then Eric Abrams 
(gtr.) were added. This was fine up to a 
point but still the boys felt that there was 


(from previous page) 

‘* He never made any phonograph records. 
‘On June 18th, 1910, he married Miss Lottie 
Stokes, who survives him. After Joplin’s 
death in 1917 Mrs. Joplin took in roomers at 
163 West I3lst Street, New York. She 
resides now at 212 West 138th Street, where 
‘she caters to Negro roomers of the theatrical 


profession. 
(turn to page 16) 


something lacking —they needed a string 
bassist, or better still a brass bass player. 
Consequently noted Manchester collector 
Alan Stevens, who was spending his demob 
leave maintaining a passive interest in the 
band, was cajoled by the boys into dipping 
into his gratuity to buy a sousaphone. He 
soon mastered the instrument and began to 
play it at the sessions. 

Eventually various jazz enthusiasts who had 
heard the band persuaded them to appear at 
the Manchester Jazz Club where they were 
an outstanding success. Further appearances 
at the club led to more engagements, and 
‘soon the band was playing at concerts, dances, 
and clubs throughout the North and Midlands. 

PRESENT PERSONNEL. 

As the original policy of the band had now 
changed, various members left and the pre- 
sent personnel is: Frank Wilson (tpt.), 
Eric Lister (clt.), Geoff Sowden (tmb.), 
Trevor Brookes (pno.), Alex Smith (dms.), 
Eric Abrams (gtr.) Jack Watkins (bjo.), and 
Alan Stevens (buba) who along with Lister 
handles the vocals. Harry Giltrap (bjo.) is 
temporarily absent due to illness. 

It is interesting to note that over half the 
band are collectors and this fact seems to have 
greatly influenced their choice of tunes. Of 
course they play such evergreens as Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues and Sister Kate, but they are 
constantly seeking new material, and many 
commercial tunes of the 1920’s which lend 
themselves to New Orleans style are used. 
The Clarence Williams tunes, too, find great 
favour with the band. 

The Stompers are not trying to copy 
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Oliver or Watters or any of the other great 
jazz bands. They are playing jazz the way 
they like it — and from all reports the way 
the customers like it too. Their biggest kick 
was a real live street parade one hot Saturday 
afternoon in September, 1948. Packing 
themselves into a waggon they joined the 
Wythenshawe (Manchester’s Garden City) 
Civic Week Procession of May Queens, 
Clowns et al. The boys managed to dis- 
entangle themselves from the main procession 
and spent most of the afternoon driving 


.round the suburbs — stopping at street 


corners to play marches, rags, stomps, and 
blues. Vast crowds gaped open-mouthed and 
seemed a little puzzled at first, but they soon 
got the bang of the music and gave the boys 
a tremendous reception. Back to the main 
procession and the afternoon wound up with 
a carving contest between the Stompers and 
a local brass band. The crowd were the 
judges — and showed everyone that given 
the chance, the British public can appreciate 
jazz. 


The Stompers are co-operative witb no 
leader — just jazz musicians playing for kicks, 
but with a goal in view, namely : to promote 
a wider interest in jazz. 


TASLE ALLEY. 

The Tasle Alley Washboard Creepers, a 
hokum offshoot of the Stompers, was 
formed to give out with Boogie Woogie and 
the Blues with the accent on comedy. 
Personnel is : Eric Lister (kazoo and whistles), 
Alex Smith (washboard), Eric Abrams (gtr.), 
Jack Watkin (bjo.), Charlie Laverack (pno.), 
and Alan Stevens (tuba and jug). Eric Lister 
takes most of the vocals but Alan Stevens also 
sings in the throaty manner of Clarence 
Williams and Armstrong ; these rough and 
ready scat vocals are the perfect foil to 
Listers more formal blues shouting. All the 
tunes played by the boys are originals ; here 
is a short selection : Boot That Thing, Tasle 
Alley Creep, On The Sinclair Traill, Blues For 
Harry and Outrageous Blues. The first two 
titles have been privately recorded and 
commented upon favourably by noted 
critics, Sinclair Traill and Bill Kinnell. The 
unusual name of this group grew out of the 
boys’ admiration for a certain secluded dingy 
alley in the heart of Manchester known as 
Tasle Alley. 


Alan Stevens and Harry Giltrap (illness 
permitting), organisers and lecturers of the 
Manchester Jazz Appreciation Circle at 
Wythenshawe are hoping to present the 
Stompers again in this years Civic Week 
Procession. It was only after many trials and 
disappointments that the Jazz Appreciation 
Circle were permitted to present the band 
in the last parade, but that the effort was 
worth it, was proved by the bands’ successful 
appearance. But parades or‘no parades the 
boys will still carry on playing jazz. 


‘ 


COLLECTORS’ 


STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


1. Paramount. 
ETWEEN 12300 and 12399, the famous 
black label was introduced. The first in 
our own collection was 12392 (Leola B. 
Wilson), and it is for consideration whether 
this was an electrical recording. The earliest 
Paramount which literally declared itself as 
electrical was, so far as we know, 12416 (Rev. 
Gates), but our collection has many gaps. 
We may be wrong. There is perhaps some- 
thing in the introduction of the black label 
(as a successor to the blue) which may be of 
significance. Round about the time we have 
reached (early 1926, maybe) all the top price 
records, those selling at 75 cents, converted 
to black, if they were not already black, and 
they® continued black until 1932 and later. 
Columbia, Victor, Brunswick, Paramount, 
Gennett and Herwin — and curious hangers- 
on such as Broadway — all became black. It 
could not have been coincidence and it would 
not surprise us if there were some trade 
agreement that black, and only black, sold at 
75 cents. 

The Paramount releases ran, somewhat 
mechanically, to previous form. There was 
the expected quota of Rainey, Blythe, Cox, 
O’Bryant and Jackson with an enterprising 
admixture of Viola Barlette whose accompani- 
ments indicated a discerning eye. Blind 
Lemon Jefferson seems to have made his 
debut at 12347 with the penetrating Dry 
Southern Blues and Booster Blues. Jefferson 
was an outstanding character, under-rated of 
course, as was Barbecue Bob on Columbia, 
but male blues singers never drew attention 
until the appearance of Leadbelly and the 
monotonous White. Outside of the public 
to whom they were directed no one cared, 
and now no one remembers. Leadbelly and 
his artificial atmospheres are sufficiant for 
present day archivists, and if he were to have 
failed there would always be Wheatstraw and 
those accessible Deccas. In passing, however, 
we would commend the vast Jefferson output 
to the lyricists. 

At 12399 came the best known of ali the 
Paramounts — the Keppard Cardinals’ titles 
which have been reissued everywhere. Our 
own opinion of Keppard is dismal, but it must 
be conceded, and it is a concession, that on 
these two titles — Stockyard Strut (2651) and 
Salty Dog (2653) — his trumpet shone. But 
what happened to matrices 2652 and 2654 ? 
These surely belonged to the same session, 
but we have never read about them. And 
we can isolate the session rather neatly. For 
the Preston Jackson titles (12400 and 12411) 
occupied matrices 2647 — 2650 and at 2655/6 
we have Blind Blake accompanying Leola B. 
Wilson on 12392. No doubt this matter has 
been resolved, but, as the authorities skate 
over it, it would be interesting to have some 
sort of answer. 


With some diffidence we list our latest list 
of blanks : 


12309 12314 12323 12331 12340 12365 12371 12397 
12316 12326 12341 12372 
12328 12343 12377 
12349 12378 


Details of these would be invaluable if we, 
or anyone ealse, are ever to publish a num- 
erical listing of the Paramount race series. 

Returning to things past, we find a file of 
correspondence on 12043. Our copy of this 
item is as follows : 

1111 I’m Going Away — Hunter and Blake, 

acc. by piano (identical to 12006). 
1420 Mistreated Blues — Hunter, acc. by 
Henderson (piano). 

Ron Davies was the first to point out that, 
whilst Mistreated Blues is not in doubt, he has 
the reverse noted as You Can’t Do What My 
Last Man Did (1491-1) by Anna Jones with 
Waller on piano. This claim was endorsed by 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter and others. We 
suggest that all parties are right and that, on 
this occasion, there need be no recrimina- 
tions. Such things can happen and we can 
prove the tendency by citing the case of BrE 
01874 (Crosby) which on first release 
embraced Two Cigarettes In The Dark and The 
Moon Was Yellow. This was around Nov- 
ember, 1934, and it was to our surprise when 
a few weeks later we bought a copy of 
Cigarettes only to find it backed by Sweetheart 
Waltz. We felt that the whimsical theory 
that the moon had sunk into the yellow river 
was untenable and so we tackled Mr. Sarton 
who told us that The Moon Was Yellow had 
been withdrawn on account of “‘ technical 
faults,’’ the nature of which were unspecified 
and about which at this late date we are not 
concerned. The fact remains that the coup- 
ling was altered and we suggest that some- 
thing like this happened with 12043. More- 
over, we suggest that the Anna Jones was the 
original coupling. We say this because it is, 
to our mind, unlikely that Paramount would 
have re-issued I’m Going Away so soon after 
its first release. On the other hand I’m 
Going Away might have been re-issued by 
mistake in the first place and the Jones 
hastily substituted. Perhaps the Waller and 
Hunter discographers would care to finalise 
the matter. 


2. OKEH. 

A number of readers have recently 
requested complete listings of the OKeh, 
Columbia and Victor race series. It 
is true that our work in these endeavours 
has been brought to a successful conclusion 
(apart from some contentious personnel 
problems which will no doubt defy 
settlement for all time), but, with 
the greatest goodwill, we have to say 
that it is quite impossible for us to supply 
copies. In one periodical or another we have, 
in the past, been asked to publish monthly 
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instalments, but the magazines concerned 
have since failed. As it is, we are quite 
prepared to place our files at the disposal of 
the editors of ‘‘Jazz Journal,’”’ or the 
editor of any other journal for that matter, 
and they can plough ahead within such space 
as happens to be available. Or they, the 
editors, can take our files and publish them 
in pamphlet form. We seek no reward 
(other than our expenses !), but we are 
adamant in that we ourselves shall incur no 
costs !! Underwriting jazz publications is 
not, to our minds, the best method of 
investing our income tax rebates. That much 
is frank ! 

(We should be glad to publish the listings 
referred to, if our readers want them ; income 
tax rebates or no.—Eds.). 

Now, to redeem ourselves, we are happy 
to answer enquiries from Peter Taylor, of 
Horsforth, who requires details of certain 


OKehs. Here they are: 

8038 Goodbye, My Coney Island Baby/If Hecrts Win 
Tonight. Excelsior Quartet. 

8042 Don't Cut Off Your Nose To Spite Your Face 
(70989)/How Can | Be Your Sweet Mama 
(70988). Lavinia Turner, accompanied by 
Hughie Woolford (piano). 

8044 Ain’t That Good News ?/Were You There ? 
Carroll Clark. 

8072 Those Longing For You Blues. Mamie Smith. 

Clarinet Laugh Blues. Harlem Three. 

8207 Mixing 'Em Up In C/Weaver’s Blues. Sylvester 

Weaver (guitar). 


Taylor continues by enquiring whether 
‘‘all Butterbeans and Susie sides’’ are 
**Louis and Lil Armstrong.’’ The answer, 
succinctly, is no, of course ; but the question 
suggests that an exhaustive overhaul of the 
various identities of Butterbeans and Susie 
might do much to allay incorrect inferences. 

Taylor’s final request concerns the accom- 
paniments to the Sippie Wallace titles on 
8499 — Dead Drunk Blues (80837) and Have 
You Ever Been Down ? (80838). ‘‘ Index to 
Jazz’ claims, unreservedly, Armstrong, 
Ory, both Dodds, Hardin, Briggs and Lounie 
Johnson. ‘*N.H.D.’’, on the contrary, 
states Armstrong, ‘‘ probably’’ Hersal 
Thomas and unknown clarinet, and adds a 
date — 6th May, 1927. In view of this 
discrepancy amongst the authorities, an 
Armstrong expert is invited to explain. 

3. Sylvester Weaver. 

Bert Whyatt kindly supplies the matrix 
numbers of the Weaver coupling on OK 8460. 
These, missing from our comments in May, 
are: 

80720 Time Love Blues. 

80721 Poor Boy Blues. 


And a collector from Somerset, who wishes 
to remain anonymous, invites us to compile 
a Weaver discography. Such a work would, 
we feel, prove of very limited appeal, but it 
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could no doubt be attempted for better or 
worse. On OKeh, at least, we have Weavers 
noted as follows: 8104, 8109, 8117, 8136, 
8146, 8152, 8161, 8207, 8226, 8237, 8249, 
8460, 8480, 8504, 8522, 8530, 8534, 9549, 
8608. 

(Items in italics are those for which we have 
no matrix numbers). 

Some of the couplings were solos, either 
on banjo or guitar, others were vocal items 
accompanied by Weaver, and others still 
were vocals by Weaver with other instru- 
mentalists in accompaniment, or so it would 
appear. The discography would not be a 
hyride particularly as Weaver is not embraced 
by ‘‘ N.H.D.”’ and only five couplings appear 
in ‘* Index to Jazz.”” The views of readers 
on this dubious project would therefore be 
invaluable. 

4. Resona. 

This month we mention another label that 
was almost certainly in the Paramount group. 
Resona was registered at the U.S. Patent 
Office and was marketed by the Charles 
‘Williams Stores Inc. of New York. We have 
only one specimen : 

1547-3 The World Is Waiting For The Sun- 

rise. 

1548-3 A Million Years. 

Ralph Wells (saxophone) accompanied by 

J. Russell Robinson (piano). 

‘The catalogue number was 11319 and we 
should not be surprised to learn that Para 
20319 and Pu 11319, at least, embraced the 
same titles. Resona is not mentioned in the 
standard works, nor even in Stilwell’s 
Record Dating Chart.‘ 

5. Helen Gross. 

Helen Gross would not, we imagine, be 
‘known to many collectors. She would not 
in fact be known to us had it not been for our 
coming across Ajax 17071 in our quest for 
examples of the Choo Choo Jazzers. On this 
record the Jazzers accompany Miss Gross in 
‘an item, ascribed to Spencer Williams, 
entitled Bloody Razor Blues, the words of 

which are not unstartling. Over the years 
we have become somewhat inured to blues 
lyrics. Their frankness has often called for 
better comment than could ever come from 
this plural pen of ours. But the bloodlust of 
Miss Gross should not pass into oblivion. 
or Miss Gross had constructive ideas on the 
destruction of her inevitable man — I’ve Got 
Murder In My Eyes —!’m Gonna Bleed Him 
Till His Heart Runs Dry — My Razor’s Bloody, 
‘Hands Are Running Red — and of course that 
man of hers was dead. Matters are not 
‘minced and Macbeth and his Lady never did 
‘better. And On Thy Blade And Dudgeon Gouts 
‘Of Blood. Yes, Miss Gross’s hands were as 
well equipped to incarnadine the multitudin- 
ous seas. Oh, horror, horror, horror ! 

The matrix number was 31700, and Black- 
‘stone never knew it. 

6. Critical Dicta. 

The column’s tailpiece, antiquarian of late, 

turns this month to the present day and 


ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


JAZZ BAND BATTLE. 
(The following correspondence has been forwarded to us 
for publication). 
Dear Harry Gold, bs 
Whilst | do have the greatest admiration for your 
group as a professional, commercial dance band with 
a pro-jazz policy, | must ally myself with the rest of 
the ‘‘ phoney so-called authorities ’’ and would be 
most happy to take up your challenge in a practical 
way. There are, in this country at the moment, 
quite a few worthwhile jazz groups, such as the 
Humphrey Lyttelton band, the Yorkshire Jazz Band, 
Ray Foxley’s Levee Ramblers, Derek Aitken’s Dixie- 
landers, Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazzmen, but without 
any effort, | believe your open challenge can be met. 
As manager of the ‘‘ Sunday Barbecue ’’ Memorial 
Hall, Calderwood Street, Woolwich, S.E.18, | invite 
you and the Pieces of Eight together with any of your 
supporters, to come along and play against our house 
band, The Original Dixielanders, a group only recently 
formed. | suggest that the Editors of ‘‘ Jazz Jour- 
nal’? appoint a referee and publish the result, for, 
indeed we are very content to let the jazz students 
decide. 
Yours most cordially, 
(signed) JAMES ASMAN., 


Dear James Asman, 

| must first of all apologise for the delay in replying 
to your letter which has only just reached me. You 
see we have been on one night stands, and the letter 
followed us around, and finally arrived here at 
Weston-super-Mare where we are resident until 
October !8th, 1949. 

| was delighted to read that you are willing to take 
up the challenge in a practical way. | must however, 
say that | cannot agree to the conditions specified in 
your letter, and would like to propose conditions 
under which such ‘‘ show "’ could take place. 

(1) It should be run under the auspices of ‘‘ Jazz 
Journal.”’ 

(2) It should take place at Cook’s Ferry Inn — which 
will be neutral ground for us and any other 
band (with the exception of Freddy Randalls’). 
I might point out that we do not have a coterie 
of supporters in the real sense of the word — you 
may remember that | abandoned our Fan Club 
some time ago. 

(3) Every person entering the place shall receive a 
ballot paper and will be entitled to vote, and 
the votes shall be counted by a referee appointed 
by *‘ Jazz Journal.”’ 

(4) A percentage of profits (if any) shall go to the 
Musicians’ Union Benevolent Fund. 

By the way, this cannot take place until after 
October |6th, as our season here does not finish until 
the 8th and we are fully booked until the 16th October, 
but as soon as we can agree on conditions —| will 
keep a Sunday evening free (date to be mutually 
agreed) and | am sure we will have a lot of fun. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HARRY GOLD. 


(If Mr. Asman can agree to the conditions as laid down 
by Mr. Gold, we shall be happy to stage this contest on 
neutral ground.—Eds.). 


SOFT WORDS FROM HELLIWELL. 


Dear Sirs, 

With reference to my letter in your last issue, ! 
wish to tender an apology to certain parties. Since | 
wrote, the Lyttelton band has released four sides on 
the L.J. label, which | consider far happier than any of 
their efforts to date. They play their best, and | am 
pleased to reverse my opinion of the band. And yet, 
! consider the T brothers far ahead as spirited 
jazz goes. 


Also, the person whom | nominated as being one of 
the culprits in keeping the Northeners at bay, has 
become agent for our foremost band, so he is cleared. 
Sorry Mr. Bryce. 


Hoping you will publish this in your earliest issue in 
— you can spare a corner.—B. V. H. HELLIWELL, 
eeds. 


(A number of readers got very hot under the collar 
about Mr. B. V. H. Helliwell’s last latter, but as he has 
now climbed down with some grace, we have decided that 
no good purpose will be achieved by the publication of 
any more correspondence on this subject.—Eds.). 


“OUT OF THE MOUTHS...” 
Dear Sirs, 

lam writing to say how much | appreciated Dave 
Carey’s ‘‘ Guide to Young Collectors.’’ | myself am 
a very young collector. I’ve been collecting about six 
months ! | feel that some help is needed for us young 
collectors. Something to fill in the gap between 
** Collectors Stuff ’’—l’ve never even heard one of 
the records they mention — and Mr. Brian Rust’s too 
simple ‘‘ Jazz Without Tears.’’ Therefore, | think 
it would be a good idea if Dave wrote a regular feature, 
giving discographies of such groups as the ‘* Bob- 
cats,"’ Muggsy Spanier, and all the rest of the groups 
which the purist looks down his nose at. 

It is with regret that | note there is no No. 7 to the 
series on British Jazzmen. 

| would also like to make a request for a Jelly Roll 
Morton discography, and a sorting out of that large 
musical family the Cobbs. 

If Bechet did not play with the Southern Rag-a-Jazz 
Band, who did ? | still think its Bechet, but then I’m 
a very young collector.—JOHN H. YORKE, Herne 
Hill. 


(The series on British Jazzmen is continued in this 
issue. It was omitted from the June issue as we felt the 
large coverage of the British Festival of Jazz and the 
article on the London jazz Club covered the home front 
very fully. We are going to publish a Jelly Roll Morton 
discography in the not too distant future. Nobody has yet 
volunteered to sort out the Cobbs. Bechet DID play with 
the SRaJB, but said that he had never recorded with the 
group. Perhaps it was Fred Cuxedo—Eds.)? 


selects a dictum which might otherwise have 
been missed : 

‘‘Another characteristic of the blues, 
lending themselves to fine improvisation, is 
their dual, antiphonal character, their 
“statement and answer,’ giving the jazz per- 
former the opportunity for the most subtle 
opposition of rhythmic figures, and for a 
soaring flight of melody followed by a 
‘return home.’ Out of this antiphonal 
pattern of the blues rises the exciting 
delayed attack, so characteristic of ‘hot 
style.’ It is really an underlining of the 
presence of two opposing rhythmic patterns.” 

Sidney Finkelstein in 
Jazz: A People’s Music.”’ 


(Rags to Ragtime—continued from page 14) 


Treemonisha. 


“*In 1910, Joplin had his own publishing 
house and studio which was located at 151 
West 47th Street, where he published his 
opera, Treemonisha. He spent much of his 
time in his studio writing and arranging for 
big musical productions. He put all his 
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musical knowledge into his operetta, 
Treemonisha. It was released at his home in 
Harlem and produced in the Lincoln theatre 
in Harlem. 


He wrote his last rag in I9I7 titled 
Reflections — the year he died. Strange as it 
may seem, John Stark of St. Louis, who 
published his first rags also published. his last 
rag. The disappointment over the failure of 
his pet Treemonisha preyed on his mind and 
he died a very disappointed and broken- 
hearted man. 


So thus ends the story of the little Negro 
pianist of Texarkana, Texas, who left that 
little Texas town in 1884 in rags and climbed 
to ragtime and riches. 


As | was Scott Joplin’s only white protege 
at the age of about |5 years old, and the first 
white pianist to learn his famous Maple Leaf 
Rag and Sunflower Slow Drag from the original 
pen and ink manuscripts and other of his 
early rags of 1898, | hope this little biography 
of his lite will be a tribute to him, and 
enjoyed by ali of his old as well as new rag- 
time fans. This is my tribute to. him.”’ 


- 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th July. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each éd., 25 for 10/-. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see pige 12. 
STEWART, REX (with Boliing). 

ALABAMA FOUR. DISPOSALS. Morning Glory/Wichout A Song Pac N 8/- CUN 
His Troubles Was Hard/Jerusalem Morning Pic E 36 WAR 1. ce — HMV Vv 3/- WAR 

ALLEN, HENRY. ncle Bills/Blue Moo 
Indiana/Sheridan Square PAE G 3/- DAV WALLER, FATS — PAINE, BENNIE. 

AMMONS ALBERT. 7 St. Louis Blues ‘After You’ve Gone HMY N $/T DAV 
Boogie-Woogie/Nagazaki BrE Vv 46 DAV pags ih MARY Lou ASC N 10 RIC 

ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. apricornus Sagittarius 
Sunset Cafe Ana N 12/6 CUN WANTEDS. 

Georgia Grind/Come Back Sweet - N 12/6 CUN , 

Sweet Little Papa/Big Fat Ma Od N 12/6 CUN ee. hag A — GANG. VG DAV 

Wild Man /Shake It HMV N DAV oko Ri HMV S/T BAI 

BECHET-WILBUR WILDCATS BE CHET, S 

Album C-1734 records... Co N 48/- STE 
Weary Blues Salty Dog N / 
Ler Rois s Fantasy Sack: O’ Lee Blues BN N S/T STO 
Jazz Record Book _... v 15/- MOO LL ADELAIDE. 

CHOCOLATE DANDIES. hat Old Feeling/! Can t Give You HMV G Ss swi 
Got Another Sweetie/(Condon) CoA N 76 RIC Smoke Dreams Can't Have Cake HMV G Ss swi 
Dee Blues /Bugle Call Rag CoA ON 76 RIC HOLLIDAY, BILLIE. 

ELLINGTON, DUKE. Billie's Blues VG DAV 
Animal Crackers/Lil’ Farina N 12/6 CUN JAZZ JOURNAL. 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN RECORDS SALE. Back Issues s swi 
200 s.a.e. list ... HIL JOHNS, JAMES P. 

FULLER, BLIND BOY. Piano Player Rolls Ss SWI 
Step It Up Little Woman CoA N 9/6 RIC LEWIS, TED. 

GERSHWIN, GEORGE. Aunt Hagars Blues VG DAV 
American In Paris 4—2-in. HMV E 10/6 STE MARTIN, SARA. 

GOODMAN, BENNY. Nobody's Business/You Got Everything OK G S swi 
King Porter Squareface HMV G T/A BRA Mamas Got Blues/Last Go Round ... OK G Ss swi 
Angels Sing /Rose Square HMV G T/A BRA BAND. 
After You’ve Gone/Body And Sou Co E T/A BRA y Blue 
Air Mail Special/Tuesday at 10 ; PaE G T/A BRA McKENZIE’S CELESTAL BEINGS. 

Caprice XXIV/Birth of Blues PaE G TIA BRA Georgia On My M aes VG DAV 
Earl/Clarinet a La King <= PaE F T/A BRA MORTON, JELLY. ROLL. 

Six Flats/Why Don’t You Do Pak V TIA BRA 35th St. Blues Mamamita Any G s swi 
Scatterbrain/One Sweet Letter PaE Vv T/A BRA London Blues/Frog-I-More ... Any G s SWI 
Honeysuckle Rose/Sprong Song PaE Vv T/A BRA QUINTET H.C. OF FRANCE. 

Solo Flight/Darktown Strutters PaE Vv T/A BRA Exactly Like You/Sentimental Mood HMV S/T BUT 
World is Waiting/Shine PaE Vv T/A BRA REINHARDT, DJANGO 

| Got Rhythm/Slipped Disc ... PaE B T/A BRA Tornerai/If | Had You DeE N S/T BUT 
One Of Those Things/Tiger Rag PaE TA BRA 
° h Fah Fah/Clarinad PaE E / enny ba : 

GREEN, LL. WALLER, FATS. 

Good Old Wagon/Little Rock Arkansas Vi N 9/6 RIC Piano Player Rolls... : eee Ss Swi 
Blowtop Blues/Bad With My Man Vi E 7/- LAN Private recordings. Dubs or Transcripts ae S Swi 

HAWKINS, COLEMAN. Muscle Shoals Blues eiedens Blues OK F él SWI 
Get Happy/Crazy Rhythm Sig G T/A BRA Deletions Any G Ss 
Deep Is The Ocean gee Sig Vv T/A BRA Any BD deletions HMV E S/T BAI 

HERMAN, WOO ; WELLS, DICKIE. 

Good Earth tet deal es CoE Vv T/A BRA Sweet Sue Hangin’ Around HMV N S/T BUT 
Sidewalks of Coba Woodchoppers CoE E TA BRA 
Blue Flame/Blues Are Brewin’ ‘ee Vv TA BRA 
Got Me Cryin’/Blowin’ Up Storm ... G TA BRA TO FOLLOW THE TREMENDOUS SUCCESS 
Apple Honey /N. W. Passage G TA BRA OF 
Caldonia/Goosy G TA BRA 
Wild Root/AtiantaG. A. ... G T/A BRA 
Linger In Arms/I've Got The World BRA LJ 1 Melancholy Blues 
HODES’ HOT FIVE (Bechet, 
Memphis Blues Shine : BN N 12/6 STE The Thin Red Line 
Way Down Yonder St. James’ Inf. BN N 12/6 STE 

Mama/Darktown Strutters BN N 12/6 STE LJ 2 Cake Walkin Babies 
Big Road Blues/Won't Be Fool Vi E 9. A in’ 

waar ae LAN If You See Me Comin 
New Orleans Parade Love First BrE N S/- WAR \ = 

PONE LONDON JAZZ 
By River Cen E 11/6 STE 

MOR N ENNY. 

Gold Diggers Song /Bugle i? CoA N 7/6 RIC NOW OFFERS 

MORTON, JELLY ROL 

Dr. Jazz Jelly Roll Blues GrF N 10/- CUN LJ 3 Workingman Blues 
Water AFC N 126 CUN W BI 
ead Man Blues / (Cliff Jackson) AFC N 126 ear 

NEW BOOTBLACKS. ues 
Mixed Salad /I Can't Say HIJICA N 12/6 

NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. STE BY HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
Papa Dip/Too Tight ... HJCA N 12/6 T 

AND HIS BAND. 

arc 4 ong/Alex. Rag. Ban CoE ¥ 3/6 WAR 
ORY, 
R 
Sam’s Boogie DeF N 10/- CUN from 
iffel Tower/Montparnasse ... DeF N 10/- 
Good Paree DeF N L.J.R.S. THE SWI NG SHOP, 
D, AL 
Mean Ol’ World/Get Together Bel E 7). 1b, Mitcham Lane r WwW 

SIGN ORELLE-NAPOLEON. LAN ’ St eatham, S. 16. 

Limehouse Blues/First Hello Sti N 10/- RIC TRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED 
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Delaunay’s Finkelstein’s 
HOT DISCOGRAPHY JAZZ a PEOPLE’S MUSIC 
36/- * 17/6 
7, | 
Ya 
Ya 
PAA | MADE AVAILABLE TO YOU IN GREAT BRITAIN Ya 
| 
Aa 
BY THE 
2a 
Da 
“INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
(Jazz Department) 
a 
02. Charing Cross Road. 
| 
A 
| 
'- 
NESSES ES ESE SE SEES ESS ENN E EN EN ESE EER MERRY 
Dexter’s Blackstone’s 
JAZZ CAVALCADE INDEX TO JAZZ Vols. 3 & 4 
16/- * 6/- per Vol. 
AVAILABLE SHORTLY 
Panassie’s Ramsay & Smith’s Toledano’s 


THE REAL JAZZ 


WATCH this page 


for 


Our Northern Representative is :— 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 36 Deansgate, Manchester, 3. 


JAZZ RECORD BOOK FRONTIERS OF JAZZ 


NEXT MONTH — 


a REALLY SENSATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Phone: Blackfriars 8334. 
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PUT YOUR CLUB ON THE MAP J!!! 


EDINBURGH RHYTHM CLUB.—Weekly_ Meetings 


: Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, Edinburgh. 
s Members 6d.; Visitors | /- ; Sessions, Recitals, Buffet. | 


\ 
a LEEDS JAZZ CLUB—Sunday 
Evenings 7-30 p.m. — Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds, 1. 
YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB— 
t Leed 

| LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—136, St. | O 
Albans Road Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 3rd \ 
Sundays, Toc H. ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. a 

O—!] MANCHESTER JAZZ QLUB—Meetings Tuesday 

4 evenings, The Onward Hall, 307 Deansgate, Manchester. 


WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every 
Monday 7-30 p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton. 


° } 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meet- 
ings Fridays, Dutch House Ballroom, 
Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Fridays 7-30, Big Bull’s Head, Digbeth, 


Birmingham. 


| 
\ CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB— 
Meetings Sundays 7-30, Cooks Ferry 
| Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 


LONDON 


FARL EY JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sun- 
days 7-30 to 10-30. Memorial Hall, 
Street, S.E. 18. _Member- 
ship 36 to 23, Thomas St., S.E. 18. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Mondays - Saturdays, Mack's Restaurant, 
100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


a SWANNSGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings 
| vs 7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. 


No. 1 JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 
7-30, Duke of Argyle, Great Windmill 
Street. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meet- 
ings Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, High 
Road, Wood Green. 


SOLTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 


| 
ridays, Cotswold Hotel, Portswood Junction, | 
Southampton, 7-30. | TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB, 
Meetings Tuesdays 8 p.m. George & 
Vulture, Tottenham High Road, Bruce 
~-Grove, N. 17. 


A ROVER’S GUIDE TO THE RHYTHM CLUBS. 


15 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Ltd., Pelsall, Staffs. 
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